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THE OUTLOOK. 

R. BLAINE'S letter of acceptance is a skillful 

and able campaign document ; able in the dis- 
cussion of some issues, skillful in the avoidance of 
others. It neither ‘* reaches and passes the high water 
mark of American staltesmanship (New York Tri- 
bune”’), nor is it ‘* four columnsof safe and stale plati- 
tudes, of dull and sleepy maunderinvgs.” (New York 
‘*Times.”’) The major part of the letter is devoted 
tothe discussion of the tariff question; the other 
issues discussed are our foreign policy, Civil Service, 
the Chinese question, the Mormon question, vational 
currency, the disposal uf the public Jauds, aud our 
shipping interests. Mr. Blaine attributes the 
marvelous prosper ty of the nation during the past 
quarter century to our protectivesystem. During that 
time the net values of the country have increased 
from $14,000,000, 000 to $44,000,000,000 an increase 
of 214 per cent., while our population bas increased 
during the same time but sixty per cent. Our ia- 
ternal commerce, and our facilities for it, have in- 
creased proportionally; our export trade bas similarly 
thriven. Our total exports from 1776 to 1860 were 
but $9,000,000 ; from 1860 to 1880 they were $12, 000, - 


Eprrors. 


000. Agriculture has prospered in equal ratio ; 


the prosperity being as great in the agriculiural 
States as in the mining and manufacturing states. 
Thus Illinois has grown in valuation from 800 to 
3,200 millions, Massachusetts from 900 to 2,600 mill- 
ions. The home market has been the chief market 
for the American farmer. He has sold three bushels 
of wheat at home to one sold abroad, and a hundred 
bushels of corn to three and a half abroad. These 
figures are grouped by Mr. Blaine very effectively in 
a story of national prosper.ty which appeals strongly 
to American pride if not to American patriotism ; 
and many a reader will be carried by it to Mr. 
Blaine’s conclusion, without noticing that he makes 
no attempt to show how the high war tariff has pro- 
moted this prosperity ; nor does he cite any evidence 
for his assertion that ‘‘ our opponents ” propose to 
overthrow protection to American labor and reduce 
the wages of the American laborer. The issue of 
revenue reform Mr. Blaine does not discuss. The 
fact that the American people are paying irto the 
national Treasury every year $100,000,000 more 
than even an extravagant Congress can expend is 
one he hardly alludes to, except in the passing sug- 
gestion that this surplus might be applied to the 
payment of the national debt. His plan for its 
division among the States he does not revive ; nor 
does he indicate what he would substitute for our 
present national banking system after he had de- 
stroyed the basis of it by the payment of the United 
States bonds. He advocates the exclusion of ‘‘ con- 


| tract labor’ from China, and thinks we may be 


called on to prohibit the growth of a similar evil 
from Europe—this, apparently, as a part of his pro- 
tective system. 


On Civil Service Reform Mr. Blaine appears to be 
explicit without really being so. He declares that in 
a somewhat prolonged public service he has never 
recommended the removal of a civil officer except in 
four instances; but he does not indicate how many 
appointments he has requested, nor on what grounds 
—whether of public welfare or political service. 
He lays down in a well-framed sentence the funda- 
mental principles of Civil Service Reform ; viz., 
‘‘impartiality in the mode of appointment to be 
based on qualification, and security of tenure to be 
based on faithful discharge of duty are the two ends 
to be accomplished.” But he gives no pledge that, 
if he is elected, he will maintain these principles, 
either in removals from, or appointments to, office. 
He declares himself strongly against the assumed 
rights of the Mormons to maintain polygamy on the 
ground of religious liberty ; antagonizes the admis- 
sion of any polygamous community into the Union 
as a State; approves gold and silver as a currency, 
upon some common standard to be reached and 
established by international agreement ; condemns 
the alienation of public lands except to actual set- 
tlers and citizens ; suggests, as a remedy for the ad- 
mitted decay of our shipping interests, the granting 
of subsidies, which the Nation evidently does 
not mean to grant any more to railroads. The 
most effective part of what we judge to be an 
effective political document is that portion which 
is devoted to foreign relations, which is the 
elaboration and exemplification of the declaration, 
‘* We seek the conquests of peace.” This will help 
to allay the fears of those who, moved purtly by the 
language of the Blaine organs, and partly by the ad- 
ministration of his Department when he was Secre- 
tary of State, have feared a Jingo policy. Mr. Blaine 
evidently thinks that the great major ty of the Amer- 
ican people believe in the Pauline direction, ‘‘If it 
be po-sible, as much as in you lieth, live peaceably 
with all men.” The questions which Mr. Blaine dis- 
cusses we may afd probably shall discuss from time 
to time durivg the summer. Here we do not attempt 


to discuss his theories, only to give our readers an 


account of the letter. The letter itself, which would 
fill six columns in The Christian Union, is too long 
for publication. It will doubtless be placed within 
the casy access of all voters. 


The English House of Lords, by a majority of fifty, 
has rejected a resolution proposing to pass the Fran- 
chise bill at this session on condition that the Min- 
istry pledge i self to introduce a bill for the redistri- 
buticn of seats in the autumn ; thus destroying the 
last hope of averting a conflict which Engli~hmen 
dread because it ultimately involves a radical change 
in the political constitution of the couutry. Lord 
Salisbury, whose temper, narrowne:s, and tnability 
to understand popular sentiment recall not uis illus- 
trious ances‘or of the time of Elizabeth, but men of 
the class of Stafford, is chiefly rexponsible for this 
result ; he has reject: d in the most oflcensive manner 
every proposal looking toward a compromise with the 
House of Commons. The struggle opens with ev: ry 
chance against the Peers. They are not only stund- 
ing in op; osition to the popu'ar wil', but they are 
occup: ing a thoroughl. inconsistent position: they 
have a: cepted the principle of the Franchise b:ll and 
have destroyed .t vy attaching to th bill an amend- 
ment which kills it; when they are offered the 
condition upon wh'ch they decla:e they oppose the 
bill they :efuse to: ccept it. Jf there were no other 
issue. involved, this u tenable attitude would try the 
temper of the people to the utm»st. The monster 
demonstiatiot. in Hyde Park, 'ast Monday, was the 
beginning of a three nonths’ agitation is likey 
to take on aspects porten'ous to the very exist nce 
of the Upper House of Pa-liament. The popular 
feeling is already iutense on the subject; a great 
meeting has been held in Edinburgh, and arrange- 
ments are being made for similar meetings i» all of 
the large cities of the king’om. Mr. Gladstone | im- 
relf wil take part in « debate whi-h will call forth 
his great «nd still undiminished powers. . The Liberal 
party will strain every eneigy and use every resc urce 
to o:ercome the opp sition of the Lords; the Leeds 
conference, which represents every Libara: Associa- 
tion in the kingdom, will met in Lond«-n next week, 
aud all the Liberal Clubs of the capital heve ilready 
unit «! in demanding athorough reform of the H.use 
of L.:rds. The entire p eas: f thecountry, with the 
exccption of the stric ly Tory journals, are with the 
Goverument. The *‘ Londou Times™ pronounces an 
hereditary ch:'mb-r indefensible on all principles ac- 
cepted in politics to-day. 


Later advices make still more clear the fact that 
the constitutional struggle in Norway is at an 
end. The compromise ministry, with a strong 
leaning toward ‘‘ the left,” is under the premiership 
of Norway's greatest statesman, Johan Sverdrup, for 
a long series of years the first debater in the Storth- 
ing and the leader of the parliamentary majority. 
The other members of the new cabinet cre all more 
or less outspoken Liberals, and have gained their dis- 
tinction as representatives of the popular cause in 
the Storthing. One of them, Haugland, who will 
have charge of the treasury, is a former peasant boy 
who by sheer industry and ability has worked his 
way to political prominence. He is the first self- 
made man who has ever been a member of the gov- 
ernment in Norway. His appointment is therefore 
hailed with immense satisfaction by the great mass 
of voters, because it signifies the abandonment of the 
bureaucratie traditions of the Bernadotte dynasty, 
and marks a distinct step toward democracy and 
parliamentarism. For more than twenty years the 
Bernadottes have surrounded themselves with fawn- 
ing courtiersand obedient officials, and have intrusted 
the government of Norway to a small cligue of re- 
actionary bureaucrats. Now, for the first time in 
their history, the admission has been made that the 
representatives of the people do not make laws for 
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their private amusement, but should have the right 
of shaping the internal policy of the government. 
As regards the absolute veto which first precipitated 
the struggle, it is apparently left exactly where it 
was. The law in question which the king vetoed, and 
refused to promulgate after Parliament had passed 
it over the veto, will now receive his signature and 
the veto struggle will be dropped, though not de- 
cided. It is confidently believed, however, that King 
Oscar will so shape his policy as not to raise the 
question again during his life-time, and his son, when 
he succeeds to the throne, will, no doubt, profit by his 
father’s experience. Simultaneously with these impor- 
tant events, and asif to make a tabu/a rasa of past dif- 
ferences, the King has ordered all press prosecutions 
to be discontinued and the pending cases dropped. 
Even Bjornstjerne Bjornson is to be forgiven for hav- 
ing written disrespectfully of his majesty, and the 
editor of ‘‘ Dagbladet,” from having been a prosecuted 
free lance of the opposition, will find himself the 
official mouth-piece of the Government's policy. And 
last but not least, King Oscar himself will by these 
wise concessions, it he perseveres in his Liberalism, 
gradually reinstate himself in the esteem and affec- 
tion of the Norsemen, and thus postpone for an in- 
definite period the Republican upheaval which a 
month ago seemed imminent. 


The latest news from China is not reassuring for 
those who were hoping for a peaceful adjustment of 
the difficulties bet ween that country and France. The 
convention of Tien-Tsin reached an agreement with 
regard to mattersin Tonquin, which was accepted 
asa substantial settlement of the question between 
the two governments. As the French troops were on 
the road to Lang-son, a town ceded to France by the 
terms of the treaty, they were surprised and attacked 
by a body of Chinese regulars, and defended 
themselves with considerable loss. This act of 
treachery the Chinese defend by saying that 
a state of war was still in existence, the 
treaty not having been ratified at Pekin. It is 
now reported that the authorities at that city 
not only approve of the attack on the French but 
refuse to be bound by the action of the Conference in 
advance of the ratification of the treaty. Lang-son 
was to have been evacuated June 6, and the French 
were therefore simply complying with the terms of 
settlement when they were ambuscaded. They had de- 
manded a considerable indemnity and the immediate 
withdrawal of the Chinese from the forts of Tonquin, 
and had instructed the Admiral commanding the 
French squadron to open hostilities in case their de- 
mands were not complied with. The ports of Canton 
and Amoy and the large cities of Nankin and Hang- 
how are likely to be points of attack in case hostil- 
ities are commenced. 


During the past week the cholera has extended the 
area of its ravages and is now apparently established 
in Paris. The death rate at Toulon and Marseilles is 
so great that the residents of beth towns are fleeing 


from the plague, and business of all kinds is practical- 


ly suspended. Under the circumstances it is impos- 
sible to draw a military cordon around the infected 
distric:, and the flight of so many thousand people 
will, in all probability, convey the disease to every 
part of France. The United States Government has 
taken prompt measures to prevent the introduction 
of the dreaded plague into this country, and the 
President has issued a special proclamation. The 
importation of rags from infected countries will be 
prohibited for ninety days, and the vessels of the 
revenue marine service will establish a cordon along 
the coast to prevent the landing of all vessels from 
foreign ports wcoich cannot show clean bills of health. 
Meanwhile every effort should be made to reduce the 
ravages of the plague if it should get a foothold in 
the country ; every city and every household should 
put in force sanitary laws, and thus deprive the 
cholera of that upon which it depends for its life. 
There is no need of alarm, and in any case alarm is 
the one thing to be avoided. Communication is now 
so frequent and so universal between all civilized 
countries that it is extremely difficult to prevent the 
conveyance of an infectious disease from one part 
of the world to another; what is needed is a rigorous 
enforcement of sanitary laws in every community and 
in every household. 


The session of the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Madison, Wis., last week was a great success 
in every point of view. A year ago, when the Asso- 


ciation met at Saratoga, there was a small attendance, 


and considerable doubt was expressed as to the suc- 
cess of the meeting this year; but all doubts have 
been dispelled by the great numbers, general enthu- 
siasm, and many discussions of value and interest. 
Among many other facts made clear to those present 
at Madison was the fact that the popular interest in 
education is more general in the West than in the 
East ; State systems of education, including com- 
mon, normal, and high schools and State universities, 
are more complete and general than in the East ; and 
of the four professorships of pedagogics, or teaching, 
which have been established in this country, three are 
to be found in connection with Western State uni- 
versities. Five thousand teachers were present and 


all the meetings were crowded to the full. Among 


those who took part were Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of the 
Johns Hopkins University ; Dr. Harris, of the School 
of Philosophy, who was for many years a leading 
educator in the West, and many other teachers of 
prominence from all partsof thecountry. A notable 
feature of the session was an exhibition of school 
work which occupied a part of the new capitol and 
was divided into five departments : industrial tech- 
nical education, art, kindergarten, State exhibits, and 
special exhibits. This feature was particularly im- 
pressive as furnishing concrete illustrations of the 
rapid advance and extension of educational systems 
in this country. Fifteen out of sixty-two schools 
established among the freedmen and Indians by the 
American Missionary Association furnish exhibits of 
work in iron, tin, and wood, with specimens of sew- 
ing, dressmaking, and embroidery. The kindergarten 
exhibit filled two rooms, and the extent to which this 
method of education has been developed was evident 
from the fact that the Indian Territory, Japan, and 
Switzerland furnished exhibits in company with 
almost all of the leading American cities. In the 
industrial department there were extensive displays 
of bench and machine work in wood and iron and in 
steel and iron forging. Altogether the meeting was 
a most impressive and stimulating exposition of the 
educational work of the country, and could not fail to 
give a large conception of their office in society and 
a keener interest in their occupation to the multitude 
of teachers who were present at Madison last week. 


Some of our contemporaries have recently re- 
newed the call for an amendment of the National 
Constitution giving Congress power to legislate upon 
the subject of divorce. Chief-Justice Noah Davis, of 
this city, has given his support to the plan inthe 
‘*North American Review” for July. So far as it 
may be a remedy for the evils of our conflicting 
divorce laws, this, or some amendment securing uni- 
formity without disturbing the present balance of 
power between the States and the General Govern- 
ment, is to be desired. Butif the advocates of an 
amendment hope thereby to strike at the root of the 
evil of the increase of divorce, or to reduce the num- 
ber very greatly, we think that further consideration 
may moderate their expectations. Judging by the 
kind of laws Congress tolerates in the District-of 
Columbia and the Territories, we could not expect at 
present any but pretty loose legislation at the hands 
of that body. According to Mr. Dike, who is by far 
the best authority on this subject in the country, the 
evils due to our conflicting divorce laws have probably 
been greatly exaggerated. They prevail more and 
are more noticed in the large cities. But marital diffi- 
culties and easy divorces are by nu means peculiar to 
the cities. Some of the worst counties, both in re- 
spect of numbers and of the increase of divorce, are 
those containing only rural and village populations. 
And here, where everybody knows everybody else, 
the parties seeking divorce are almost always known 
to be residents of the county in all good faith. This 
is true of New England and Ohio. A member of 
Congress from Illinois said,in a hearing before the 
Judiciary Committee, that it was true of his own 
county, in the center of that State. If these are the 
facts, and Mr. Dike says such evidence as he can col- 
lect points this way in most States east of the Missis- 
sippi, those who demand an amendment to the Con- 
stitution and uniform legislation under it as the cure 
for easy divorce must find a better remedy. Uniform- 
ity of legislation could at best give us only a law up 
to the average moral sentiment of the country, and 
would relax the divorce laws of South Carolina and 
New York more than it would tone up those of Con- 
necticut and Indiana. It might remedy disputed 
questions of legitimacy and -inheritance; but these 
are the least evils of the present low state of moral 


| judgment respecting the permanence of the family. 
The first measure to be pressed on the attention of 
Congress is the one which Mr. Dike has already suc- 
ceeded in bringing to the attention of that body, for 
the collection of statistics relating to marriage and 
divorce throughout the country. If this bill, which 
has passed the Senate and been favorably reported in 
the House, becomes a law, we shall be in a way to 
study the subject to good purpose. And it is very 
important that we have this material for a correct 
judgment before we act. If, afterall, it should prove 
true that the evil has fastened upon the vitals of the 
country instead of being chiefly the incident of con- 
flicting laws, we cannot make the discovery too soon, 
nor too quickly turn attention to the fact. 


In spite of Mr. Spencer's recent vigorous defense of 
the laissez faire doctrine of governmental action in 
England as well as in this country, the tendency is 
unmistakable in the opposite direction ; government 
is being charged with more and more difficult and 
complex functions. A straw which shows how the 
wind blows in England was a_ meeting held 
not long ago in London to urge the government to 
institute an inquiry into the best methods of instruct- 
ing, training, and assisting the blind. Mr. Fawcett, 
the Paymaster General, probably the most eminent 
blind person in the world, presented the whole sub- 
ject with a great deal of clearness and vigor. There 
are 30,000 blind persons in England, of whom only 
about 800 are self-supporting. Mr. Fawcett pointedout 
the different character of treatment proper for those 
who are born blind and those who become blind in after 
life, and suggested that much remained to be done in 
discovering and applying the wisest treatment to 
those unfortunate people. He thought that a govern- 
mental inquiry might throw light on the causes of 
blindness during childhood ; the age when it is best 
for a blind child to be separated from children who 
can see and educated with other blind children; the 
best method of reading, and in, general, the most 
desirable system of education as developed by the ex- 
perience of civilized nations in dealing with the blind. 
Such a gathering as this indicates not only a growing > 
feeling that the complex interests and needs of 
modern life demand wise governmental action, but the 
growth of the humanitarian sentiment, which fastens 
upon the strong and able the care and maintenance 
of the feeble, unfortunate, and disabled. 


THE GREELY EXPEDITION. 


NOTHER chapter of Arctic adventure and hero. 

ism closes with the discovery and rescue of the 
seven survivors of the Greely party near the mouth 
of Smith Sound, on the 22d of last month. Our readers 
will recollect that as the result of an International con- 
ference, held in 1879, it was resolved to establish a cir- 
cuit of observation stations around the North Pole,and 
the year ending September, 1883, was agreed upon as 
the time for simultaneous observation. Our Gov- 
ernment undertook to establish and support stations 
at Point Barrow, Alaska, and at Lady Franklin Bay. 
Lieutenant Greely and his party left St. John’s, July 
4, 1881, for the last named station, made an easy 
run to Smith Sound, finally reaching Discovery Bay, 
August 12. A house was erected, provisions, stores, 
and instruments landed, and Fort Conger established, 
the winter headquarters of the colonists being in lati- 
tude eighty-one degrees, forty minutes; the farthest 
point north which Arctic observers have ever reached, 
by way of Smith Sound, with the exception of Cap- 
tain Hall and Sir George Nares. Lieutenant Gree- 
ly had carefully arranged a line of retreat and a 
method of communication : a vessel was to be sent 
up in 1882 with supplies to be landed at Cape Sabine, 
and in 1883 another vessel was to be sent and a re- 
lief party placed on shore if the passage of the Sound 
proved impracticable, anda house erected for winter 
quarters.. If not taken off in August of last year, 
Lieutenant Greely intended to abandon his post, go 
to Cape Sabine for supplies and remain there until res- 
cued. The history of the relief parties is also famil- 
iar ; in 1882 the ‘‘ Neptune” started from St. John’s, 
failed to make its way through Smith Sound, deposited 
stores at Cape Sabine, and then returned ; next year 
the ‘‘ Proteus ” and the *‘ Yantic” were sent out. The 
two vessels went together to the Greenland settle- 
ment, where they separated. Lieutenant Garlington 
passed Melville Bay, reached Littleton Island July 
22, but neglected to land the supplies at that point ; 
on the following day the ‘‘ Proteus” was crushed in 
the ice, the crew retreated to Littleton Island, mak- 


ing their way to Cape York, and finally to Upernavik, 
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from whence they were taken by the ‘‘ Yantic ;” the 
expedition having failed to pass Smith Sound or to 
establish winter quarters at Littleton Island. The 
third expedition started out in the spring of the 
present year, with the result already so widely known. 

Lieutenant Greely tells the pathetic story briefly 
and effectively. We give his own words: 

‘¢ Abandoned Fort Conger, August 9. Frozen in pack off 
Victoria Head, August 29. Abandoned steam launch, Sep- 
tember 11, eleven miles northeast of Cocked Hat Island. 
When on point of landing were three times driven by south- 
west storms into Kane’s Sea. Finally arrived, September 
29, in Baird’sInlet. Learning by scouting parties of ‘‘ Pro- 
teus’’ disaster, and that no provisions had been left for us 
from Cape Isabella to Sabine, moved and established winter 
quarters at Camp Clay, half way between Sabine and Cocked 
Hat. Inventory showed that by daily ration of 4 1-3 ounces 
of meat, 7 of bread and dog biscuits, 4 ounces of miscel- 
laneous, party would have ten days’ full rations left for 
crossing Smith Sound to Littleton Island, March 1. Unfor- 
tunately Smitb Sound remained open the entire winter, ren- 
dering crossing impossible. Game failed, despite daily 
hunting from early in February. Before sun returned only 
500 pounds of meat obtained. This year minute shrimps, 
seaweed, sassafras, rock lichens and sealskin were resorted 
to for food, with results as shown by number of survivors. 
Last regular food issued May 14. Only 150 pounds of meat 
left by Garlington compelled me to send in November four 
men to obtain 144 pounds English meat at Isabella. During 
trip Elilison froze solid both hands and feet and lost them, 
surviving, however, through our terrible winter and spring 
until July 8. Survivors owe their lives to the indomitable 
energy of Captain Schley and Lieutenant Emory, who, pre- 
ceded by three and accompanied by five whalers, forced 
their vessels from Upernavik, through Melville Bay, into 
North Water at Cape York with the foremost whaler. They 
gained a yard whenever possible and always held it. Smith 
Sound was crossed and party rescued during one of the 
most violent gales have ever known. Boats handled only at 
imminent risk of swamping. Four of us then unable to 
walk and could not have survived exceeding twenty-four 
hours. Every care and attention given us. Saved and 
bring back copies of meteorological, tidal, astronomical, 
magnetic, pendulum, and other observations; also pendu- 
lum, Yale, and standard thermometers. Forty-eight photo 

- graphic negatives, collection of blanks and photographic 
proofs, Eskimo relics, and other things, necessarily aban- 
doned. ‘ Thetis ’’ remains here five days probably. 

If the rescue had been delayed forty-eight hours 
the Greely expedition would have been extinct ; the 
brave lieutenant had already read the services for 
the dying. The story of the Greely expedition is one 
of the most remarkable in all the remarkable record 
of Arctic explorations. Had the attempts to relieve 

its members been successful, as they ought to have 
been, this expedition would have borne the palm 
among all its predecessors for successful achieve- 
ment. No other Arctic expedition ever spent two 
consecutive winters in such high latitudes without a 
single casualty, or « single case of serious illness. 
Lieutenant Greely. has taken from England the honor 
of having reached the highest latitude ever attained 
in any part of the world, has greatly extended the 
limits of the explorations by Sir George Nares, has 
made numerous and important discoveries in Arctic 
geography, and ‘has returned, in spite of the terrible 
experience of the retreat, with his records of obser- 
vation intact. It is now clear that men can live in 
the high latitudes with safety ; that stations of ob- 
servation afford the true means of solving the prob- 
lem of polar geography ; that such stations can be 
established and carried on with safety provided a 
thorough plan of operations exists between the discov- 
erers and their supporters at home, and that plan is 
rigidly adhered to. Lieutenant Greely has added a 
memorable chapter to the history of exploration. 


SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


CORRESPONDENT in another column thinks 
he writes in opposition to a criticism of the 
recent letter of Professor Ely on Christianity as the 
cure for Socialism. As we read the two letters, he 
really confirms what he thinks he confutes. For he 
confounds Churchianity and Christianity, and im- 
agines that Professor Ely thinks that a mere multi- 
plication of mission chapels in our cities will dispel 
all the electricity in the air. We donotso understand 
Professor Ely ; if we did we certainly should not 
agree with him. 

Socialism and Christianity start from the same 
starting-point and propose the same goal. They 
agree in declaring that the present social structure is 
radically wrong, and in proposing to give humanity 
an ideal society. But their methods are different. 
Socialism leaves the individual alone. It makes no 
attempt to improve his character. It sets itself at 


work to improve the social organism. Give us, it 
says, just and equal laws, an honest distribution of 
wealth, cleanly and healthy sanitary conditions—ina 


word, a good environment—and the individual will 
come out all right. For circumstances make the 
man. What he eats, and drinks, and breathes make 
his personality. Christianity begins at the other 
end. It sets itself to work primarily to make the 
individual character right ; to get selfishness, sensu- 
ality, ambition, wrath, pride, out of the human 
soul. Its motto is, ‘‘Make the tree good and the 
fruit will be good.”» Men make society. Rotten tim- 
ber cannot make a sound ship. The first work of 
reform is with the individual. Socialism wants to 
get the grog-shop out of the street ; Christianity wants 
to get the appetite out of the man. Socialism aims 
to take the scepter away from the king; Christianity 
aims to take self-seeking ambition out of the political 
leader. 

But while the first work of Christianity is with the 
individual, its ultimate aim is social reorganization 
and regeneration. Itaims at producing not merely an 
equal number of good men and women in a commu- 
nity, but at producing a Kingdom of Goad on the earth, 
a Family of God, a Brotherhood of man. The New 
Testament abounds in aphorisms which are social and 
political in their character. He that would be chief 
among you let him be your servant, is a political 
aphorism; and our American Commonwealth is 
founded on it. Nominally, to some extent really, 
our political chiefs are servants of the people. What- 
soever that men would do you, do you even so them, 
is a social aphorism ; and it is the office of Chris- 
tianity to reconstruct society, in conformity to the law 
of universal brotherhood, as it has already begun the 
reconstruction of government in conformity to the 
law of universal service. When we say that Chris- 
tianity is the only remedy for socialism, we do not 
mean that the remedy for social revolution is ina 
multiplication of mission chapels. The religion of 
Jesus Christ must be preached to the poor as well as 
to the rich, and to the ignorant as well as tothe cult- 
ivated, if society is ever to be organized in accord- 
ance with the principles of that religion. But this 
alone is not enough. What we mean, whatwe take 
it Professor Ely means, is that the principles incul- 
cated in the New Testament must be adopted as the 
fundamental principles of the social order. The only 
remedy for socialism, as we have said heretofore, is 
Christian socialism. Society needs reconstruction. 
The New Testament affords the principles upon 
which it should be reconstructed. 

The first work of Christianity was with the individ- 
ual. If the early apostles of Christianity had striven 
to change the political and social structure of the 
toman Empire their Christianity would have come 
to naught. They could not make a new society with- 
out new men. An unselfish society cannot be con- 
structed out of selfish individuals. But we have now 
gone far enough in the work of converting individuals 
to have acquired material with which to convert 
society. We need to organize our forces while we 
increasethem. Paul was a recruiting sergeant. But 
while we continue his recruiting work we have 


to add to it a work which in that age of the world he 


could not do. The dominant forces in America to- 
day are Christian. And we have no right to con- 
tent ourselves with attempting only what Paul 
attempted when the forces that dominated society 
were overwhelmingly pagan. The Church is not 
to leave society to be constructed and regulated on 
pagan principles and content itself with simply in- 
ducing individuals here and there to adopt Christian 
principles for the regulation of their individual lives. 
Our business is to incorporate Christian principles in 
government and society ; to make government a uni- 
versal service and society a universal brotherhood. 
This, we take it, is what Professor Ely means when 
he says that Christianity is the remedy for socialism. 
It is at all events what we mean when we reiterate 
his declaration. And this means a great deal more 
then the mere planting of mission chapels in our 
great cities. It means the education of our ministry 
in the principles of Christian socialism ; that is, in the 
principles inculcated in the New Testament for the 
regulation of society. It means the instruction of 
their congregations in these principles. It meansthe 
substitution of Christian socialism for pagan social- 
ism in all our colleges, and of Christian laws of 
universal brotherhood for the pagan doctrine, every 
man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost ; it 
means a rccognition by every Christian voter that 
God has laws for the organization of society as well 
as for the government of the individual, and that it 
is our duty and our interest to learn what these laws 
are and to frame our social and industrial systems 
upon them; it is for us all to recognize that Chris- 


tianity has for its aim the Kingdom of God on the 
earth, and that our duty as Christians is to use every 
power—social, political, and industrial—to organize 
and establish that Kingdom, and therefore to or- 
ganize our own commonwealth so that it shall be a 
part of that Kingdom ; it is, in brief, to know that all 
disorder is in its causes unchristian, infidel, pagan, 
that there can be no order except Christian order, and 
no broad, deep, and general appliction to human life 
of the principles of Christianity which wil! not put 
anend to chaos, and out of it bring forth a new 
created social worjd. 


THE SECRET OF PULPIT POWER. 


UR habitual readers will not think that The 

Christian Union dreads new theology, or be 
apt to misapprehend us when we say that a new 
theology is not the great need of the American pul- 
pit to-day. Every individual has a right to form and 
to phrase his convictions for himself. Every age has 
the same right. Whenever that right is denied it 
must be asserted ; whenever it is asserted it must be 
defended. We have been prompt both to assert and 
to defend it ; we shall doubtless find occasion to do 
this again. But if there is some danger to the 
church from the attempt in certain quarters to stifle 
the free utterance of faith, there is also some danger 
that in defending it ministers and teachers will put 
undue emphasis on freshness, as their antagonists 
have put undue emphasis on age. Theology is 
neither a wine, valuable only asits age is attested 
by dust and cobwebs, nor a flower which loses its 
fragrance as soon as the dew dries upon it. 

What the American pulpit needs is not new the- 
ology, but new life. There is no value in new theology 
except as it is the expression of a new life. And 
wherever that new Ife is found it -is efficacious, 
whether it expresses itself in old or in new forms. 
Christianity is not a new philosophy, though it has 
often been sou regarded, in spite of the implied pro- 
tests of its Founder and the express protests of Paul. 
Christ is not the Head of a new sect or school. The 
Athenians, ancient and modern, who are always 
seeking for some one to tell them some new thing, 
find very little to gratify their curiosity in the teach- 
ings either of Jesus of Nazareth or of h's great 
Apostle. What new thing did Christ teach which 
the world had never heard before? The law of uni- 
versal love? The rod of Moses bore in the wilder- 
ness the double blossom, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with heart, and soul, and mind, and thy 
neighbor as thyself,” and Christ plucked it there. 
The law of self-sacrifice? Mothers innumerable 
had suffered for their children, patriots innumera- 
ble for their country, martyrs innumerable for 
their faith, before Christ said, ‘‘ Except a man take 
up his cross and follow after me he cannot be my 
disciple.” Shall we say that though Christian 
ethics were not new Christian theology was? 
What coin of Christ’s minting has the date of the 
first century on it? The doctrine of atonement? 
Centuries before Christ said, ‘‘If I be lifted up I 
will draw all men unto me,” Isaiah foretold a suffer- 
ing Messiah by whose stripes we are healed. The 
doctrine of regeneratien? Centuries before Christ 
talked with Nicodemus, David recognized this truth 
in his prayer, ‘‘ Create in me a new heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me.” The Father- 
hood of God? A thousand years before Christ ut- 
tered the parable of the Prodigal Son the Psalmist 
declared of his God, *‘ Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” The 
final judgment, with its awful sanctions of life and 
death ¢ For centuries before the parables by the sea 
David foretold the hour when men should awake, some 
to glory, some to everlasting shame and contempt. 

What was peculiar in Christ’s teaching was not the 
doctrine which he taught, but the power with which 
he taught it. It was vital in him, and therefore vital 
as it went forth from him. It was his life; and 
therefore he made it the life of others. He was not 
the first to declare the Fatherhood of God; but he 
was the first to liveas ason of God. He was not the 
first to declare the doctrine of self-sacrifice; but he 
was the first to lay down bis life in a devotion, un- 
stained by a single unworthy act of self-will or self- 
love. The teaching of Christ was not new theology, 
but his life was a new life. His convictions were 
the children of his own inward experience. He spake 
with authority ; not asthescribes. And the life in 
his teaching produced a corresponding life in his dis- 
ciples. Others had moralized on the evils of ambi- 


tion; but who before Christ ever changed such a 
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self-seeker as the son of Salome into such an unself- 
isb and spiritually-minded follower as the ‘‘ beloved 
disciple "? Seneca has written an admirable essay 
on anger, and long before his day Confucius had 
warned against it. But when in history has such an 
embodiment of wrath and bitterness as Saul of Tar- 
sus, ‘exceeding mad” against those who ventured 
to differ from him, been converted into such a 
patient Apostle of self-sacrificing love as Paul? ‘I 
have come,” said Christ, ‘‘ that they might have life, 
and might have it more abundantly,” ‘+ To them that 
received him,” says John, ‘* he gave power to become 
the sons of God.” This is what the world needed 
then ; what it still needs: not so much new theology 
as new life ; not so much better instruction as greater 
power. Mr. Spurgeon says in a recent interview, 
reported in another column, that he preaches 
the Calvinism of John Calvin. Willany liberal deny 
that he isa powerful preacher? There was not one 
of the four points of Calvinism that Bishop Simpson 
did not disbelieve anddeny. Will any Calvinist deny 
that he was a powerful preacher? The power of the 
pulpit, then, dves not depend on the theological form, 
still less on the literary ; it depends on the life which 
beats beneath the form. The sap makes the fruit ; 
the bark only protects the sap. 

The power of the pulpit depends on the life of the 
preacher ; on the intensity and reality of his faith ; 
on the vitality of his spiritual experience. This is 
the secret of pulpit power. It gives power to every 
form of religious teaching, from that of the Roman 
Catholic Lacordaire to that of the Unitarian Chan- 
ning. We are far from saying that the form is of no 
consequence ; that it makes no difference what a man 
believes, if he isonly sincere. What we do say is thut 
it is only as the religious teacher—be he preacher, 
teacher or parent—can say, reverently and humbly, 
‘¢T am the truth,” that he can preach the truth with 


power. Only as he travails in soul for the souls of 


his congregation can he preach any doctrine of atone- 
ment with effectiveness ; only as he is himself a new 
creature in Christ Jesus can he preach regeneration ; 
only as he loves the Bible can he commend it ; only 
as he abhors sin in himself can he rebuke it in others ; 
only as he isa man of prayer can he develop the 
spirit of prayer in his people ; only as he lives Christ 
can be preach Christ. 

We ask two questions, without answering either 
ef them. To ministers: Are you putting as much 
thought and study upon your life as you put upon 
your sermons? Do you realize that your sermon 
never can be anything more than an expression of 
your own spiritual life? And that you must look 
beneath the speech to the speaker in your search for 
the secret of pulpit power and pulpit failure? To 
our theological seminaries: You are admirably 
equipped to educate your pupils in literary and theo- 
logical form—knowledge of theological truth and 
literary skill in expressing it ; what are you doing to 
awaken and develop in them that spir-tual life, that 
vitality and intensity of conviction, that confidence 
in the truth, which is born of spiritual experience, 
and which is the true secret of pulpit power? 


NOT PROVEN. 


) R. W. F. CRAFTS, in the last two numbers of 
the ‘‘ Pulpit Treasury,” brings together a 
great number of testimonies, from both theological 
and purely scientific teachers, on the subjeet of evo- 
lution. Among them are Huxley and Tyndall. Their 
substantial unanimous testimony respectingevolution 
as an hypothesis to account forthe phenomena of the 
universe is that it was ‘‘ not proven ;” to quote the 
words of Tyndall: *‘ Those who hold to the doctrine 
of evolution are by no means ignorant of the uncer- 
tainty of their data, and they only yield to it a pro- 
visional assent.”" We recommend these quotations 
to the attention of our readers—at least to any of 
them who are inclined to accept this fascinating 
theory of the universe without questioning, either 
because it is fascinating, as all such theories are, or 
because they like to emphasize their intellectual in- 
dependence, or because they are carried away by the 
strong and too dogmatic assertions of such writers 
as Haeckel and Spencer. The most that can be said 
to-day of evolution a3 a solution of the mystery of 
life is that it is an unproved hypothesis. That life 
proceeds from the simple to the complex, that it is a 
growth, that it flows like a constantly broadening 
river or grows like a constantly enlarging tree, is in- 
deed beyond a question; and that many of the 
changes of structure, whether of individual or of | 


. social organism, are due to these processes of growth, 
is indeed no longer a matter of doubt in the minds 
of any real thinkers; but that all changes in either 
material or moral structure, in that of the individual 
or that of society, are due to this cause is, so far as 
we can judge, believed by very few cautious thinkers, 
and what other forces than those which are apparent 
to observation are at work in producing these 
changes is still an open question. The truly wise 
man will not shut his eyes and jump at a conclusion 
on so important a matter, but will wait while the 
process of investigation goes on, and allow it time to 
bring forth its finished results. Wecan afford to be 
patient and to wait. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .| 


N and About New England, is the programme for 
[ vacation months. Clergymen who hang about the 
IIub, or rush to the Hub in the summer months to 
preach to a beggarly show of empty seats, should expe- 
rience the exhilaration and inspiraticn of preaching toa 
bright and appreciative congregation of five hundred in 
Burlington, Vt. The ride there over the Vermont Cen- 
tral—nature fresh and yaried as a kaleidoscope, now 
skirting limpid lakes, now dashing along and across 
wild mountain streams, past the Camel’s Hump und 
Mount Mansfield, till you sight the historic Champlain, 
is better than a post-graduate course in theology to put 
one in preaching trim. if he is susceptible to suggestions 
from nature, as was the Master. Burlington is the gem 
of a city, combining in an almost unparalleled degree 
lake and mountain scenery; the Green Mountains on 
the east standing as sentinels, while far across the lake 
to the west the Adirondacks lift their heads to the 
clouds, giving an ever-varying panorama of light and 
shade; now gorgeous in cloud pictures, now grand and 
sublime in siient yet impressive eloquence—the handi- 
work of the Great Architect. An excursion of a day 
across the lake and a passage through the ‘‘ Chasm ”’ of 
the Au Sable River is one of the most satisfying expe- 
riences of asummer’'s outing. This chasm begins below 
the falls at Birmingham, and extends for nearly a mile 
through a gorge cut in the laminge limestone rock, the 
walls rising from one to two hundred feet in perpen- 
dicular height, the width varying from fifteen to fifty 
feet. Railed walks and bridges, crossing and recrossing 
the stream, afford one of the most picturesque views to 
be found in our Eastern scenery. The chasm turns 
several times almost at right angles. The water at 
places dashes down rapids, and then glides along, dark 
and smooth and svilen. The walls seem like mason 
work, the blocks of sandstone in regular order remind- 
ing you of towers and castles and cathedrals. A bout 
takes you the last quarter of a mile, gliding at first along 
a gentle incline, the water so deep as to be free from 
ripples, and then turning a sharp angle you plunge 
through rapids to the open space below. The walls of 
this unique chasm are hung with vines growing from 
crevices, and some large cedars and hemlocks shoot out 
of the crevices, and climb upward by throwing out 
lateral shoots, flinging their shadows across the waters 
below and adorning the work of the Creator. 

The Summer School of Languages, which is now in 
session, has drawn to Burlington some four hundred 
pupils, who are divided into classes. and some of them 
live so as to speak mainly German and French at table 
and in conversation. Burlington is well equipped with 
the facilities for education, and society is of the tirst 
order. 1 was pleased to note the effects of an able and 
edifying ministry in distinction from the sensational 
sort, in the healthful results of Dr. Brastow's pastorate 
of eleven years, especially on thuughtful young men. 
The Rev. E. A. Squires, who has recently gone to Win- 
ooski, is succeeding well in vitalizing the Congrega- 
tional Church there. 

In politics, Vermont is remarkably quiet on the Re- 
publican side. No guns were fired in Burlington after 
the nomination of Blaine; guos were fired Friday and 
Saturday 11 hts after the nomination of Cleveland. 
Many Republicans are lukewarm. Some of them say 
openly they would like to see the majority cut down as 
a rebuke to the Blaine wing of the party. Mainly, 
the opinions I heard expressed, both by Democrats 
and Republicans, were highly eulogistic of Senator 
Edmunds. 

A very interesting service at Worcester, Saturday, at 
six o'clock, was the laying of the corner-stone of the new 
Central Church, of whica Dr. Daniel Merriman is pas- 
tor. This church found itself fatally at fault among its 
members in trying to take the preliminary steps to erect 
a new church edifice. The pastor resigned. Complica- 
tions and distractions arose. At Jast quite large num- 
bers of the influential members took letters to other 
churches. The pastor withdrew his resignation, and 
united and enthusiastic efforts have speedily insured 
the erection of one of the most beautiful church 


edifices in the city, and ata moderatecost. Itis Roman- 


esque in style, to be built of brown stone, with a 
chapel on the side, and with a seating capacity of 900 
and conveniences for two or three hundred more by 


throwing open adjoining rooms; is admirably adapted 


to practical church work and for social uses, and alto- 
gether a model of a church structure. The people have 
contributed cheerfully aud liberally, and its projectors 
hope to dedicate it, free from debt, next June. The 
services at the laying of the corner-stone were conducted 
by the pastors of the city, of the several denominations, 
the Rev. C. M. Lamson making the address, which was a 
vivid picture of the strength and beauty of God's house, 
and was much enjoyed by the large numbers prevent. 
Since the withdrawal of the disaffected members, Dr. 
Merriman’s congregations are larger than they were 
«fore, the Sunday-school has increased, and all the 
church aetivides are much improved, and the church 
is thorcughly harmonious, happy and steadily increas- 
ing in numbers. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[From ObUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
HERE is no pleasanter city within easy reach of 
Chicago than Madison, the capital of Wisconsin, 
whitber ‘‘ the tribes have gone up” to discuss matters 
connected with education. Inexhaustible as the hospi- 
tality of its citizens is, it has been severely taxed by the 
five cr six thousand teachers who, during the past week, 
have made Madison theirhome. Thence excursions are 
to be taken to various parts of the Northwest, the Yel- 
lowstone Park, the Pacific coast, and evento Alaska. 
The latter by beat from Portland in twenty-one days, 
rarely out of sight of land, and by those who have made 
it it is said to be one of the most delightful voyages in 
the world. Madison itself is almost uncqualed in its 
surroundings. Its lakes and groves, its charming drives 
and homes, have had attractiveness for tired teachers 
fully equal to the papers and discussions of the conven- 
tion. The latter have been of high order, and are a 
proof, if any were needed, of the commanding interest 
of the educational problem. On the whole, the drift of 
the meetings, which have occupied nearly all the week, 
has been in the direction of industrial training, not to 
take the place of instruction hitherto given, but to sup- 
plement it. National gatherings like these, for the ex- 
change of views on topics of such practical importance 
as methods of training, cannot fail to be of the highest 
value. The influence of the gathering which has just 
broken up in Wisconsin will be felt in as many ways, 
and as effectively, as that of either Of the political con- 
ventions held in this city. 
Political matters just now are rather quiet. We are 
looking East to see what General Butler and the Inde 


pendents are goingto do. We find it hard to get ac- 


customed to ‘* Llarper’s Weekly’ asa Democratic paper, 
and some of us fail to see the cogency of the reasons 
given for the support of the Democracy rather than 
Republicanism. But, upon the whole, the political 
work westward is rather quiet. If Democrats are sat- 
isfied with their platform and nominees, Republicaus 
Ought to be: and now that Mr. Blaine bas spoken, both 
parties will prepare for the campaign. 

The annual hegira of ministers has begun. The 
Methodists are largely at camp-meetings, some of which, 
like the meeting at Lake Bluff, are well attended, and 
quite tolerable even as places of rest. Dr. J. P. New- 
man will preach at Lake Bluff to-morrow. The Rev. 
Mr. Harrison is conducting revival services there. Dra. 
Henson, Lorrimer, and Laurence of the Baptists. Dr. 
Barrows, the Rev. 8. J. McPherson, the Rev. Mr. Wor- 
cesier of the Presbyterians, Drs. Scudder, Little, and 
Goodwin of the Congregationalists, have already left the 
city. To-morrow strangers will be in their place. Dr. 
Little sailed for Europe last Saturday. Dr. Scudder is 
at Shelter Island. Dr. Goodwin isin Colorado. The New 
England Church was supplied last Sunday by Dr. W. W. 
Patton of Howard University, Washi: gton, D. C.; and 


the Rev. Mr. Crafts will preach at the First Church during 


Dr. Goodwin's absence. Dr. Noble, of the Union Park 
Church, having recently made a visit to Utah, New 
Mexico, and cld Mexico, wil) remain in the city till the 
lastof August. Most of the churches will be open and 
will continue work as usual. There is no reason why 
they should not. The weather is cool and comfortable, 
Hlomes are not often broken up for summer absence. 
Visitors pour in upon us. But for change, and freedom 
from care, even our ministers would find Chicago quite 
as pleasant a place as any other for vacation. No man, 
however, can endure the strain of one of these churches 
without a let-up as often as once a year. It would be 
better if it could come a week ortwo at atime at dif- 
ferent periods of the year, or if the pastors could so time 
their absence as not to be away nearly all of them at the 
same time. Those who are sick are comforted by the 
sight of familiar faees, and services for the dead are 
more profitable to the living when con lusted by a man 
with whom they have some slight acquaintance. 
Cuicago, July 19. 
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DREAMS. 


By HELEN JACKSON. 
| 
_ shapes, with wands of joy and pain, 
4 Which seize us unaware in helpless sleep, 
And lead us to the houses where we keep 
Our secrets bid, well barred by every chain 
‘That we can forge and bind: the crime whose stain. 
Is slowly fading ’neath the tears we weep ; 
Dead bliss which, dead, can make our pulses luap— 
Oh, cruelty! To make these live again ! 
They say that death is sleep, and heaven’s rest 
Ends earth’s short day, as, on the last faint gleam 
Of sun, our nights shut down, and weare blest. 
Let this, then, be of heaven's joy the test, 
The proof if heaven be, or only seem, 
That we torever choose what we will dream ! 


A VISIT TO VAUCLUSE, 
By Justin M’Cartnuy, M. P. 
(Author of “ England Under Gladstone,’’) 


‘© -A VIGNON,” said the Poet very solemnly, ‘‘ is an 

enchanted city.” Here the Philosopher smiled 
and the Philistine yawned, for each knew that their 
heart’s brother, the third star in their Orion’s belt of 
- friendship, the triple pillar of their wandering world, 
- was drifting off into the blue ether, heedless alike of 
smile and yawn. The Poet went on. ‘‘ Memories of 
ali kinds brood over Avignon and sanctify it and haunt 
_ jt. The tiaraed specters of popes still hold their shadowy 
court in the recesses of that grim palace ; dim shapes 
of cardinals aud chamberlains throng its antechambers 
or glide with ghostly solemnity down the deserted stair- 
ways. Through some barred window the pale face of 
the prisoned Rienzi looks at the stars, or strains its sad 
eyes to the south, where Rome is and freedom and the 
antique tribuneship. But here, in the free sunlight,’— 
the three were standing on the bridge between Avignon 
and Villeneuve, looking down into the Rhone, and, to 
tell the truth, their lazy contemplation made them rather 
in the way of the passers-by—‘‘ here, in the free sun- 
light, the thin shades of the past wear a more joyous 
seeming. Foolish, fluting, frivolous René goes by with 
the throng of troubadours and jongleurs at his heels, aud 
the air is melodious with the soft verses of the Langue- 
d'Oc.”’ 

The Poet paused for breath and the Philistine gently 
whistled to himself, ‘‘Oh, what a wicked young man 
you are!” and thought of the Gaiety. The Philosopher 
was smiling at the vague generalities of his young 
friend's Provencal erudition. Then the Poet began 
again-—— ‘ 

‘But in spite of all these many and mingled memo- 
ries Avignon is decidedly a city of one saint. It is like 
Stratford upon-Avon, or Weimar, or Naishapur.” 

‘* Now what do you know about Naishapur ’?” asked 
the Philosopher, and the Philistine drowsily inquired 
where Naisha—what’s-his-name was, anyhow 

‘‘In Stratford we think only of Shakespeare, in Wei- 
mar of Goethe, in Naishapur only of Omar Khay- 
yam——”’ 

‘‘ You never were there,’’ interrupts the Philosopher. 

——‘‘ And in Avignon we think only of Petrarch. 
Avignon is Petrarch. Vaucluse is Petrarch. There- 
fore let us go to Vaucluse.” 

Neither of his hearers agreed with the Poet in his 
axiom. To the Philosopher Avignon above all things 
meant the cemetery,that spreading city of the dead which 
lay outside the city of to-day and yesterday, and the 
tomb of the greatest English thinker of his age. Avig- 
non to him was sacred from its associations with John 
Stuart Mill, and, though he would not willingly have 
admitted that his was a sentimental spirit, he had laid 
his tribute of flowers upon the grave of his master with 
hands and heart as reverential as any Moslem at Mecca. 
Avignon was his Mecca. | 

To the Philistine Avignon simply meanta place where 
there was a reasonably good hotel, where, thank Heaven, 
there was very little to see, and where the cafés were 
rather lively in the evenings. But though both con- 
tested silently and inwardly the Poet’s axiom, they were 
quite willing to accept the conclusion he drew therefrom 
und to go with him to Vaucluse by all means. 

Tc Vaucluse accordingly they went, driving pleasantly 
through the fields, in-which, as the Poet informed his 
companions, the beautiful girl whom Théodore Aubanel 
loved must have often wandered in the days before 
she became a nun. As neither the Philistine nor the 
Philosopher knew who Théodore Aubanel was, their 
comrade kindly informed them. Théodore Aubanel 
was, and is, one of the foremost of the young singers of 
modern Provence, singers who have fashioned out of the 
quaint patois into which the Langue-d’Oc has fallen a 
far fresher and truer poetry than the complicated and 
courtly verses of the old troubadours. Théodore Au- 
banel’s Libre del’ Amour, his ‘‘Book of Love,” is the 

Vita Nuova of modern Provence. Aubanel .oved a 


young Provencal girl, and his love became a nyn, and 
poor Aubanel was very unhappy, and wrote many sweet 
and melancholy verses, which his friends persuaded him 
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to publish, and so he became quite famous all through 
Provence, and people read and sorrowed over the *‘ Book 
of Love” in Paris and even in London. Theophil - 
Marzials dedicated to him his own solitary song: book, 
his ‘‘ Gallery of Pigeons,” and sometimes a poet from 
London ora poet from Paris comes to Avignon and 
visits Aubanel in his little shop—for Aubanel has his 
trade as Jasmin had—and talks to him of poetry and 
love and youth. 

The Philosopher's kindly eyes are always ready to 
moisten over any tale of poor human pain or passion, 
but the Philistine was frankly bored. He brightened 
up for a bit when Marzials’s name was mentioned, for 
he liked ‘‘ Twickenham Ferry” and several girls in 
London who sang it, and he began to hum it accordingly, 
droning out the sentimental words in a monotonous, 
tuneless fashion, and his traveling companions implored 
him to stop. He revenged himself by pointing out that 
the country we were driving through was exceedingly 
like the Vale of Health at Hampstead, and settled down 
to stoical silence until their vehicle drew up before the 
principal hostelry of Vaucluse. 

The question then came whether they should vis:t 

the Fountain at once, or dine first and pay the visit 
afterwards. The Poet of course pronounced loudly for 
flying at once to the hallowed spot ; the Philistine was 
equally loud in his clamors for concession to the calls of 
appetite ; the Philosopher was good-humoredly neutral. 
As the Philistine made the most noise, and as the Poet 
was secretly exceedingly hungry, dining carried the 
day, and the three followed their grinning host into a 
low, dark, and somewhat dreary room giving on a dis- 
mal little garden and embellished by two depressing 
portiaits of Petrarch and his lady-love. The gentleman 
looked anything but poetic; the lady held a tall lily 
bolt up before her eyes and appeared to be staring at it 
with more than Buddhistic power of contemplation. 
- There was considerable discussion as to what they 
should have, which might as well have. been spared, for 
the host, who listened with the most obliging gravity to 
their various suggestions, had already schemed out and 
partly prepared a meal which was in due time served 
to them, and which had not the faintest resemblance to 
anything whatever that had been ordered by either of 
the travelers. Yet, curiously enough, they were all con- 
tented. 

The meal was a very merry one. The pretty waiting 
girl, whom the Poet christened Flamenca after the hero 
ine of some forgotten Proven¢al poem, came into the 
room very often. She talked very pleasantly, and 
laughed very good-humoredly at the Poet's compliments, 
the Philistine’s somewhat ponderous eflorts at pleas- 
antry, and the Philosopher's more sober interrogations. 
The Fountain might have run itself dry for all the Phil- 
istine cared, and even the Poet seemed for the moment 
to have forgotten it, but the Philosopher was not to be 
trifled with. They had come to Vaucluse to see the 
Fountain, and see it they must. Accordingly, ‘* out of 
the little tavern they bucst,” as the Poet, parodying 
Bréwoing, was pleased to express it, and began toclimb 
with light feet and light hearts the winding road along 
the torrent bed to the Fountain which was the goal of 
their journey. It was late summer, and the torrent, 
which in winter and in wet seasons foams and dashes 
over its rocky bed, a veritable cataract, was now almost 
dried up, and only made its appearance here and there 
in athintrickle. As they slowly ascended, women and 
children darted out upon them from cottage doors with 
photographs and other mementoes of the place. They 
were not very importunate, however, and soon dispersed 
after listening with great attention to a speech from the 
Philistine in which he assured them that he had been in 
all parts of the world, and had never brought back a 
single token or souvenir from any one of them. This 
statement at once marked him out in their minds as a 
most unusual specimen of the traveling Briton. 

At last they came to the Fountain, a deep, dark-blue 
tarn at the foot of a sheer wall of rock which it posi- 
tively made the senses dizzy tolook upat. Any thought 
which the wanderers might have entertained that they 
were doing anything at all unusual in making this pil- 
grimage to Vaucluse was promptly dispelled by certain 
harsh realities around them. All over the face of the 
great wallof rock as faras the hand of man could reach, 
all over the surface of each of the many hundred boul- 
ders scattered over the hillside, the names of the visitors 
to the sacred spot were painted in legible, glaring black 
paint. There were literally thousands of names all 
about them, a very directory of dunces or log-book for 
the Ship of Fools, the Philosopher declared, angrily. 
His usually gentle voice had something quite stern in it, 
as he rebuked a little girl who had silently followed 
them thus far, and who, producing now a can of black 
paint and a brush, invited the new comers for the price 
of a few pence to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
writing their names in the visiting book of Petrarch. 
She got her three pence and a lecture, and her paint-pot 
wasunused. The Philistine would have liked very much 
to add his name to those of M. Jules of Paris, and Mr. 
Jefferson Brick of New York, which were scrawled all 


| over the place, but he feared to outrage his companions’ 
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sensibilities too deeply. So he refrained and consoled 
himself by smoking a huge pipe on the hill-side, and 
trying how many of tae stones within his reach he could 
throw into the Fountain without disturbing himself too 
much. The Poet scrambled down to the Fountain’s 
edge, and sat gazing into its blue depths, and reflecting 
that Petrarch’s face had often been mirrored in its sur. 
face, and thai the echoes of the place had many a time 
repeated the name of Laura, and sespird ond’ to 
nudrica il core. The Philosopher watched the warm 
light of the setting sun flushing over the face of the 
great wall of rock, and transmuting its somber surface 
into a very Paradise of glorious color. 

But the sun set ut last, and the rock resumed its 
somber hue. The Philistine knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe, hurled the last stone within his reach success- 
fully into the water, and got up as he heard it splash 
with a look of infinite satisfaction. The Poet shook otf 


his dreams, and climbed back to his fellows, and they ~ 


walked down to the village almost in silence. The fair 
Flamenca came to the door of the hostelry, to see them 
off, and wished them a pleasant drive with a voice in 
which neither the Philistine nor the Poet could discern 
the faintest tinge of regret. ‘‘She cx a stunner,” the 
Philistine repeated as they drove away, with a tinge of 
pathos in his voice. ‘Take care,” said the Poet, 
smiling and quoting— 

Mai l’amonr, l’amour, rén l’assolo! 

A toujour fam, a toujour set: 

Sempre brulant, a toujour fre : 

Toujour trefoulis e tremolo. 

What's all that gibberish ?” asked the Philistine, 
and the Poet told him that it was by Aubanel, and that 
it sang of love, how nothing appeases it, how it always 
hungers and always thirsts, is always burning and always 
cold, and always trembling and shuddering. The 
Philosopher said, ‘‘ Perhaps some new Petrarch of Vau- 
cluse is feeling like that about our littie Flamenca.” 
‘‘ Perhaps he is,” sighed the Poet. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. 
Editor Christian Union: 
HAVE read with interest the papers of Dr. Ely, in- 
cluding the last, in your issue of June 26. 

He is sad that the doctrines of Henry George are 
spreading among the ‘“‘laborers;” by this, no doubt, 
meaning the more overworked, poorly paid, and discon 
tented workers. My observation is, that, every where, it 
is finding its way, quite as rapidly, among the more 
comfortable industrious class. In this town we count 
an ex-judge, one of our leading lawyers; a leading 
minister, a man of culture and cool judgment; the 
president of our gas company, a man of means and in 
dependent in thought; the master mechanic of the 
Burlington Central & Northern Railroad ; the proprietor 
of one of our newspapers, myself, and many others of 
various occupations, all of whom would be called intelli- 
gent, and mostly members of churches. 

He strongly deprecates the spread of these teachings, 
and holds that ‘‘ Christianity ” should be able to quiet 
the great and growing discontent of the poor. How can 
he possibly think so, when in all cities, and all countries 
of the civilized world, everywhere, there exists the same 
condition of pitiful poverty ? It is not a local, but a 
general evil; growing as wealth grows ; and has always 
grown in spite of churches and preachers that every- 
where abound. 

Making allowance for the great advance in the arts, 
is not society in about the condition that 1800 years ago 
forced this ejaculation from the lips of our Saviour . 
‘‘ The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’s seat ; all there- 
fore, whatsoever they bid you do, that do and observe, 
but do not after their works, for they say and do not’? 

The very heart of the teachings of Jesus, ‘‘ make the 
happiness of thy neighbor thy chief joy,” is, in our new 
“creed” entirely omitted, a mere theological scheme 
being put in its place. 

I think, as he does, that the injunctions of Jesus are the 
remedy for all social evils; but from my standpoint, 
and [am a member of a church, I hold that they are 
not only neglected, but are totally impracticable, and that 
the very reverse now must be, and are, everywhere 
taught. Such words as follow are not figures of speech, 
or poetical exaggerations, they are solemn commands : 

‘Turn thy right cheek when thy left is smitten.” 

‘* Blessed are the meek.” 

‘‘ Take no thought for the morrow.” 

“Turn not away from him that would borrow of 
thee.” 

‘* Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

‘* Love your enemies.”’ 

Donot your alms before men.” 

‘Seek not the mote in thy brother’s eye;”’ 

‘‘Don't pray in the synagogues.” 

‘* Don’t lay up treasures upon carth.” 

‘‘ Judge not others,”’ 

‘‘TInasmuch as ye feed not the least of these, my 
brethren, ye feed not me,” 
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‘“*He that offendeth one of these little ones, better 
that a millstone were tied round his neck.” 

‘‘ The poor are always with you.” 

“The great sign is that the poor have the gospel 
preached to them.” 

The rich man is everywhere denounced, as isthe mere 
Pharisee ; that is, the ‘‘ theologian ” of that day ; the man 


of books, and of forms, and of doctrines, devoting him- | 


self to ‘‘Greek” or writing upon ‘‘ Christology.” 

In the days of our Saviour “ pure religion” was not 
at all doctrinal. 

Can any of my unbiased brethren dwell upon these 
passages and then say that it is possible to practice 
them y He who utters them insists on the brotherhood 
of men; but our dilemma is this—either they are prac- 
tically impossible, or some condition that we have ob- 
scured blocks the way to their realization. 

We think that this condition was long ago known, but 
only in our own day is it logically and philosophically 
brought into the light. 

But Dr. Ely’s remedy ? Can he explain to us how a 
sewing woman of the most perfect Christian faith can 
get four cents for making a shirt when her wicked 
sisters are begging to make them for three ? or, how the 
most pious employer can pay his hands one quarter more 
wages than others are paying? The lawsof supply and 
demand that base so much of his economics will cer- 
tainly show him the futility of this. 

W ho were the ‘‘ rich men ” in the days of our Saviour ” 
Any other than the landlords? The workingmen were 
not rich. Did he not mean only the landholders, the 
hard men, who sowed not yet constantly reaped ? 

Is it not possible that, born in poverty, he recognized 
the injustice, and hollowness, and Pharisaism of his age, 
to which attuent men were quite blinded or dead? He 
was familiar with ‘‘the law,” and confounded the 
‘*Doctors.””. Among his sayings is this: ‘‘ Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law and the prophets. I 
um not come to destroy, but to fulfill.” The law was 
that each man should possess a share of the land, and 
many regulations are made to prevent its alicnation ; 
and the Lord himself says, ‘‘ The land shall no more be 
sold forever, for the land is mine,” Lev. xxv., 23. 

I have a higf respect for Dr. Ely, for while most of 
the clergy do not give these things a thought he seems 


‘to be quite alarmed at the outlook. But I must express 


my regret that his full sympathies are not yet, as they 
should be, with the ‘‘ crushed and broken-hearted.”’ 

A more careful study of Henry George has sometimes 
shown, to thinking men like him, that inherited notions 
and fixed prejudices had formerly misled them. 


JAMES Love. 
BURLINGTON, Iowa. 


MR. SPURGEON’S REMINISCENCES. 


HE famous London preacher, during the recent 
celebration of his fiftieth birthday, had a long 
interview with a representative of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Ga- 
vette,”” in which he gives some reminiscences which will 
be of interest to our readers. Mr. Spurgeon’s preaching 
has had for its central and powerful element the per- 
sonal influence and power of the life and character of 
Christ in modern life. His theology is not always 
broad nor progressive, but he has a profound and vital 
conception of a living Christ ; and this, in combination 
with his many gifts, has made him one of the most in- 
fluential preachers in his time. The reminiscences and 
reflections of such a man on the various topics uf Chris- 
tian experience and Christian work have a more than 
passing value. 

‘In theology,” says Mr. Spurgeon, ‘‘ I stand where I 
did when I began preaching, and I stand almost alone. 
If I ever did such things, I could preach my earliest 
sermons now without change so far as the essential doc- 
trines are concerned. I stand almost exactly where 
Calvin stood in his maturer years. Not where he stood 
in his ‘Institutes, “which he wrote when quite a young 
man, but in his later works. That position is taken by 
few. Even those who occupy Baptist pulpits do not 
preach exactly the same truths that I preach. They see 
things differently, and of course they preach in their 
own way. Although few will deny the wonderful 
power of the truth as it has been preached at the Taber- 
nacle, it is not their way. It is the Calvinistic way of 
looking at things which causes my sermons to have 
such acceptance in Scotland, in Holland, and even in 
the Transvaal, where a recent traveler expressed his as- 
tonishment at finding translations of them lying beside 
the family Bible in the Transvaal farmstead. I am 
aware that my preaching repels many; that I cannot 
help. If a man does not believe in the inspiration of 
the Bible, for instance, he may come to hear me once, 
and if he comez no more, that is his act, and not mine. 
My doctrine has no attraction for that man ; but I can- 
not change my doctrine to suit him.” 

“Then you have not been modified iz any way as to 
the efficacy of prayer ”” asked his visitor. 

Mr. Spurgeon laughed. ‘Only in my faith growing 
far stronger and firmer than ever. It is not a matter of 


faith with me, but of knowledge and every-day experi- 
ence. I am constantly witnessing the most unmistak- 
able instances of answers to prayer. My whole life is 
made up of them. Tome they are so familiar as to 
cease to excite my surprise; but to man7 they would 
seem marvelous, no doubt. Why, I could no more 
doubt the efficacy of prayer than I could disbelieve in 
the law of gravitation. The one is as much a fact as 
the other, constantly verified every day of my life. 
Elijah, by the brook Cheritu, as he received his daily 
rations from the ravens, could hardly be a more likely 
subject for skepticism than I. Look at my Orphanage. 
To keep it going entails an annual expenditure of about 
£10,000. Only £1,400 is provided for by endowment. 
The remaining £8,000 comes to me regularly in answer 
to prayer. I do not know where I shall get it from day 
to day. I ask God for it, and he sendsit. Mr. Miller, 
of Bristol, does the same on a far larger scale, and his 
experience is the same as mine. The constant inflow of 
funds—of all the funds necessary to carry on these 


works—is not stimulated by advertisements, by begging | 


letters, by canvassing, or any of the usual modes of 
raising the wind. We ask God for the cash, and he 
sends it. That is a good, solid, material fact, not to be 
explained away. But quite as remarkable illustrations 
of the efficacy of believing faith are constantly occurring 
in spiritual things. Some two years ago a poor woman, 
accompanied by two of her neighbors, came to my 
vestry in deep distress. Her husband had fied the coun- 
try ; in her sorrow she went to the house of God, and 
something I said in the sermon made her think I was 
personally familiar with her case. Of course I had 
known nothing about her. It was a genera) illustration 
that fitted a particular case. She told me her story, and 
a very sad one it was. I said, ‘ There is nothing we 
can do but to kneel down and cry to the Lord for the 
immediate conversion of your husband.’ We knelt 
down, and I prayed that the Lord would touch the 
heart of the deserter, convert his soul, and bring him 
back to his home. When we rose from our knees I said 
to the poor woman, ‘Do not fret about the matter. I[ 
feel sure your husband will come home; and that he 
will yet become connected with our church.’ She went 
away, and I forgot all about it. Some months after she 
reappeared with her neighbors and a man, whom she 
introduced to me as her husband. He had indeed come 
back, and he had returned a converted man. On mak- 
ing inquiry ‘and comparing notes, we found that the 
very day on which we had prayed for his conversion, 
he, being at that time on board a ship far away on the 
sea, stumbled most unexpectedly upon a stray copy of 
one of my sermons. He read it. The truth went to 
his heart. He repented and sought the Lord, and as 
soon as possible he returned to his wife and to his daily 
calling. He was admitted a member, and last Monday 
his wife, who up to that time had not been a member, 
was also received among us. That woman does not 
doubt the power of prayer. All the infidels in the 
world could not shake her conviction that there is a God 
that answereth prayer. I should be the most irrational 
creature in the world if, with a life every day of which 
is full of experiences so remarkable, I entertained the 
slightest doubt on the subject. I do not regard it as 
miraculous ; it is part and parcel of the established 
order of the universe that the shadow of a coming event 
should fall in advance upon some believing soul in the 
shape of prayer for its realization. The prayer of faith 
is a divine decree commencing its operation.” 

‘** The work that is gone through at the Tabernacle,” 
said Mr. Spurgeon, ‘“‘is very great and exhausting. 
Many a time I come home, utterly worn out, to regain 
fresh strength in this pleasant retreat. But I am only 
one among the great host of workers. Every member 
who joins my church is expected to do something for 
his fellow-creatures. After I have had a talk with him 
and satisfied myself as to his sincerity, I say to him, 
‘My good fellow, you seem to be a converted man, and 
I hope that you are truly a Cristian; but suppose you 
join the Church, what are you going to do for your 
fellow-men? If, after you are admitted, you will do 
nothing for them, I can’t help that ; we have got a bad 
bargain, that’s all! But no one shall enter with my 
good will who does not promise beforehand to under- 
take some useful work for the benefit of others.’ In 
many cases the idea never seems to have struck them 
that this was an essential part of Christian duty. It 
makes them think of what they can do, and in most 
cases they profess their readiness to do whatever I think 
would be most useful. There is no mistake about the 
quantity of work required to be done. My deacons are 
as hardworked in the discharge of their duties as if they 
had no other work todo in the world beyond that at the 
Taternacle. There are services of all kinds constantly 
going on. I know that many of our young people are 
members of cricket clubs, football clubs, and swimming 
clubs, and are manly and wide-awake, but they find 
their greatest pleasure in doing good. There are the 
various services—the flower mission, the prayer meet- 
ings, mission services, and all the rest, constituting a 
very constant tax upon the time and energy of the mem- 


bers. Fifty years ago there was no church that I knew 
of that had so wide a field of activity.” 
‘‘Now, Mr. Spurgeon, at the close of fifty years’ ex- 


perience, do you think the world has grown better or 


worse since you came into it?” ‘‘ That is a large 
question,” said Mr. Spurgeon. ‘‘In some respects, 
worse. The struggle for life is harder now ; it is more 
difficult to make a living, and the destitution is more ap- 


palling, I think, than it hasever been. But, onthe other 


hand, there have been many improvements, especially 
in the direction of temperance. A whole class of men 
who were very numerous when I first came to London 
have become extinct. I refer to those good and respect. 
able gentlemen who never got drunk, but who were in 
the habit of getting—well, let us say tolerably mellow. 
You never come across one of these nowadays. At 
least, Ineverdo. The question of temperance has taken 
giant strides, and ulthough what Lord Shaftesbury says 
concerning the growth of immorality consequent upon 
over-crowding may be perfectly true, I think there has 
also come about an improvement in the attitude of res- 
pectable people towards licentious literature. Our 
grandmothers read books which our daughters would be 
ashamed to open. And m many other respects, especi- 
ally in that of open vice and lawlessness, London has 
greatly improved. People did things thirty years ago 
without fear or restraint which they would never dream 
of doing now. There has, in fact, been great progress, 
and I am delighted to hear you tell me that Lord Shaftes- 
bury said we have only to have a stout heart and a firm 
faith and we will get the better of the devil yet.” 

Mr. Spurgeon expressed himself with great feeling 
concerning the boundless love and devotion with which 
he was supported by his congregation. During all the 
years of his pastorate he had never had trouble inside 
his Church. ‘‘ They have followed me through fire and 
water,” said he, and the tears came into his cyes as he 
spoke of the enthusiasm with which they carried into 
effect his smallest desire. Over and over again he said, 
‘‘] don’t know how it is, but there never was a man 
more surrounded and borne up on the arms of Jove and 
sympathy thanI am. Anybody will do anything for 
me, but I never seek to rule over them. ‘The service of 
willing hands is thrust upon me, whether I will or not. 
‘He has never led usinto a ditch yet,’ remarked one 
of my deacons on one occasion, ‘and if ever he does we 
will all leap into the ditch after him and have him out 
on the other side. We will never desert him!’ ‘My 
dear fellows,’ said I, ‘if you only follow a broomstick 
as well as you follow me, you will do just as well. The 
virtue is not in me, but in your zeal and service,’ It is 
astonishing how faithful ‘they have been tome. Nor 
is it only in my own church that I have much—very 
much—to be grateful for. From the highest in the land 
to the ‘lowest I am constantly receiving the kindest ex- 
pressions of sympathy. There is Mr. Gladstone, for 
instance ; he would not let me be ill for many days 
before a messenger would come from Downing-street to 
inquire how 1am. I feel utterly unworthy of such re- 
gard ; but as it comesto me I must be thankful for it, 
and try to deserve it.” 

“Then, Mr. Spurgeon, you have no specific for the 
betterment of the world ?”’ 

“No new specific,” said he, ‘‘only to keep on as we 
are going, only more so. Especially more city mission- 
aries, more house-to-house and room-to-room visitation, 
more care for the poor, more help for the destitute, and 
never to forget that pure religion before God and the 
Father is this : to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep ourselves unspotted from the 
world.” 


RAMONA:, 


BY HELEN JACKSON. 
(* 


XI. 

HEN the Sefiora bade Felipe good-night, she 
did not go to bed. After closing her door, 
she sat down to think what should be done about Ram- 
ona. It had been a hard task she had set herself, talk- 
ing all the evening with Felipe without alluding to the 
topic uppermost in her mind, But Felipe was still 
nervous and irritable. She would not spoil his night's 
rest, she thought, by talking of disagreeable things. 
Moreever, she was not clear in her own mind what she 
wished to have done about Alessandro. If Ramona 
were to be sent away to the nuns, which was the only 
thing the Sefiora could think of as yet, there would be 
no reason for discharging Alessandro. And with him 
the Sefiora was by no means ready to part, though in 
her first anger she had been ready to dismiss him on the 
spot. As she pursued her reflections, the whole situa- 
tion cleared itself in her mind ; so easily do affairs fall 
into line, in the plottings and plannings of an arbitrary 
person, who makes in his formula no allowance fora 

human element which he cannot control. 
Ramona should be sent in disgrace to the Sisters’ 
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school, to be a servant there for the rest of her life. 
The Sefiora would wash her hands of her forever. 
Even Father Salvierderra himself could not expect her 
any longer to keep such a shameless creature under her 

roof. Her sister’s written instructions had provided for 
the possibility of just such a contingency. Going to a 
secret closet in the wall, behind a life-size statue of 
Saint Catharine, the Sefiora took out an iron box, 
battered and rusty with age, and set it on the bed. The 
key turned with difficulty in the lock. It was many 
years since the Sefiora had opened this box. No one 
but herself knew of its existence. There had been 
many times in the history of the Moreno house when 
the price of the contents of that box would have avert- 
ed loss and misfortune ; but the Sefiora no more thought 
of touching the treasure than if it had been guarded by 
angels with fiery swords. -There they lay, brilliant and 
shining even in the dim light of the one candle—rubies, 
emeralds, pearls, and yellow diamonds. The Sefiora’s 
lip curled as she looked at them. ‘‘ Fine dowry, truly, 
for a creature like this!” she said. ‘‘ Well I knew in 
the beginning no good would come of it; base begotten, 
base born; she has but carried out the instincts of her 
nature. 1 suppose I may be grateful that my own son 
wastoo pure to be her prey!” ‘‘To be given to my 
adopted daughter, Ramona Ortegna, on her wedding 
day ’—sq the instructions ran—‘‘if she weds worthily 
and with your approval. Should such a misfortune oc- 
cur, which I do not anticipate, as that she should prove 
unworthy, then these jewels, and all I have left to her 
of value, shall be the property of the Church.’ 

‘‘No mention as to what I am to do with the girl 
herself if she prove unworthy,” thought the Sejiora, 
bitterly ; ‘‘but the Church is the. place for her; no 
other keeping will save her from the lowest depths of 
disgrace. I recollect my sister said that Angus had at 
first intended to give the infant tothe Church. Would 
to God he had done so, or left it with its Indian 
mother !” and the Sefiora rose, and paced the floor. 
The paper of her dead sister’s handwriting fell at her 
feet. As she walked, her long skirt swept it rustling to 
and fro. She stopped, picked it up, read it again, with 
increasing bitterness. No softness at the memory of 
her sister's love for the little child; no relenting. 
‘‘Unworthy !” Yes, that was a mild word to apply to 
Ramona, now. It was all settled ; and when the girl 
was once out of the house, the Sefiora would breathe 
easier, She and Felipe would lead their lives together, 
and Felipe would wed some day. Was there a woman 
fair enough, good enough, for Felipe to wed ? But he 
must wed ; and the place would be gay with children’s 
voices, and Ramona would be forgotten. 

The Sefiora did not know how lateit was. ‘I will 
tell her to-night,” she said. ‘I will lose no time; and 
now she shall hear who her mother was !” 

It was a strange freak of just impulse in the Sefiora’s - 
angry soul which made her suddenly remember that 
Ramona had had no supper, and led her to go to the 
kitchen, get a jug of milk and some bread, and take 
them to the room. ‘Turning the key cautiously, that Fel - 
ipe might not hear, she opened the door and glided in. 
No voice greeted her. She held her candle high up ; 
no Ramona in sight. Thebed wasempty. She glanced 
at the window. It was open. A terror seized the 
Sefiora ; fresh anger also. ‘‘ She has run off with Ales- 
she thought. ‘‘ What horrible disgrace !” 
Standing motionless, she heard a faint, regular breating 
from the other side of the bed. Hastily crossing the 
room, she saw a sight which had melted a heart that 
was only ice ; but tle Sefiora’s was stone towards Ram- 
ona. There lay Ramona on the floor, her head on a 
pillow at the feet of the big Madonna which stood in 
the corner. Her left hand was under her cheek ; her 
right arm flung tight around the base of the statue. 
- She was sound asleep. Her face was wet with tears. 
Her whole attitude was full of significance. Even help- 
less in sleep, she was one who had taken refuge in sanc- 
tuary. This thought had been distinct in the girl’s 
mind when she found herself, spite of all her woe and 
terror, growing sleepy. ‘‘ She won't dare to hurt me at 
the Virgin's feet,” she had said; ‘‘and the window is 


open. Felipe would hear if I called; and Alessandro | 


will watch.” And with a prayer on her lips she fell 
asleep. 

It was Felipe’s nearness, more than the Madonna’s, 
which saved her from being roused to hear her doom. 
The Sefiora stood for some moments looking at her, 
and at the open window. With a hot rush of disgrace- 
ful suspicions, she noted what she had never before 
thought of, that Alessandro, through all his watching 
with Felipe, had had close access to Ramona’s window. 
‘‘Shameful creature !” she repeated to herself. ‘* And 
she can sleep! It is well she prayed, if the Virgin will 
hear such !” and she turned away, first setting down the 
jug of milk and the breadon atable. Then, with a 
sudden and still more curious mingling of justness in her 
wrath, she returned, and lifting the coverlet from the 
bed, spread it over Ramona, covering her carefully from 
head to foot. Then she went out and again locked the 


door. 


Felipe, from his bed, heard and divined all, but made 
no sound. ‘‘ Thank God, the poor child is asleep !” he 
said ; ‘‘and my poor dear mother feared to awake me 
by speaking to her! What will become of us all to- 
morrow '”’ And Felipe tossed and turned, and had 
barely fallen into an uneasy sleep when his mother’s 
window opened, and she sang the first line of the sun- 
rise hymn. Instantly Ramona joined, evidently awake 
and ready ; and no sooner did the watching Alessandro 
hear the first note of her voice, than he struck in; and 
Margarita, who had been up for an hour, prowling, lis- 
tening, peering, wondering, her soul racked between her 
jealousy and her fears—even Margarita delayed not to 
unite ; and Felipe, too, sang feebly ; and the volume of 
the song went up as rounded and melodious as if all 
hearts were at peace and in harmony, instead of being 
all full of sorrow, confusion, or hatred. But there was 
no one of them all who was not the better for the sing- 
ing; Ramona and Alessandro most of all. 


‘‘The saints be praised,” said Alessandro. ‘‘ There 
is my wood-dove's voice. Shecan sing!” And, Ales- 
sandro was near. He watched all night. 1am glad he 


loves me,” said Ramona. 

‘To hear those two voices '” said the Sefiora. ‘‘ Would 
one suppose they could sing like that? Perhaps it is 
not so bad-as I think.” 

As soon as the song was done, Alessandro ran to the 
sheepfold, where Felipe had said he would see him. 
The minutes would be like years to Alessandro till he 
had seen Felipe. 

Ramona, when she waked and found herself carefully 
covered, and bread and milk standing on the table, felt 
much reassured. Only the Sefiora’s own hand had done 
this, she felt sure, for she had heard her the previous 
evening turn the key in the lock, then violently take it 
out; and Ramona knew well that the fact of her being 
thus a prisoner would be known to none but the Sefiora 
herself. The Sefiora would not set servants to gossip- 
ing. She ate her bread and milk thankfully, for she 
was very hungry. Then she put her room in order, said 
her prayers, andsat down to wait. For what? She could 
not imagine ; in truth, she did not muchtry. Ramona 
had passed now into a country where the Sefiora did not 
rule. She felt little fear. Felipe would not see her 
harmed, and she was going awzy presently with Ales. 
sandro. It was wonderful what peace and freedom lay 
in the very thought. The radiance on her face of these 
two new-born emotions was the first thing the Sefiora 
observed as she opened the door, and slowly, very slowly, 
eying Ramona with a steady look, entered the room. 
This joyous composure on Ramona’s face angered the 
Befiora, as it had done before, when she was dragging 
her up the garden-walk. It seemed to her like nothing 
less than brazen effrontry, and it changed the whole 
tone and manner of her address. 

Seating herself opposite Ramona, but at the farthest 
side of the room, she said in a tone scornful and insult- 
ing, ‘‘ What have you to say for yourself ?” 
| Returning the Sefiora’s gaze with one no less steady, 
Rtamona spoke in the same calm tone in which she had 
twice the evening before attempted to stay the Sefiora’s 
wrath. This time, she was not interrupted. 

_ * Sefiora,” she said slowly, ‘‘I tried to tell you last 
night, but you would not hear me. If you had Hstened 
you would not have been so angry. Neither Alessan- 
dro nor I have done anything wrong, and we were not 
ashamed. We love each other, and we are going to be 
married, and goaway. I thank you Sefiora, for all you 
have done for me; I am sure you will be a great deal 
happier when I am away ;” and Ramona looked wist- 
fully, with no shade of resentment, into the Sefiora’s 
dark, shrunken face. ‘* You have been very good to do 
so much for a girl youdidnot love. Thank you for the 
bread and milk last night. Perhaps I can go away with 
Alessandro to-day. I donot know what ke will wish. 
We had only just that minute spoken of being married, 
when you found us last night.” 

The Sefiora’s face was a study during the few mo- 
ménts that it took to say these words. She was dumb 
with amazement. Instantaneously, on the first sense of 
relief that the disgrace had not been what she supposed, 
followed a new wrath, if possible hotter than the first ; 
not so much scorn, but a bitterer anger. ‘“ Marry! 
Marry that Indian !” she cried, as soon as she found 
voice. ‘‘You marry an Indian! Never! Are you 
mad? I will never permit it.” 

Ramona looked anxiously at her. ‘‘I have never 
disobeyed you, Sefiora,” she said, ‘‘ but this is different 
from all other things; you are not my mother. I have 
promised to marry Alessandro.” 

| The girl’s gentleness deceived the Sefiora. 

No,” she said, icily, “I am not your mother; but I 
stand in a mother’s place to you. You were my sister's 
adopted child, and she gave you tome. You cannot 
marry without my permission, and F forbid you ever to 
speak again of marrying this Indian.” 

The moment had come for the Sefiora Moreno to find 
Out, to her surprise and cost, of what stuff this girl was 
made—this girl, who had for fourteen years lived by 


¢ 


) Her side, docile, gentle, sunny, and uncomplaining in 


her loneliness. Springing to her feet, and walking 
swiftly till she stood close face to face with the Sefiora, 
who, herself startled by the girl’s swift motion, had also 
risen to her feet, Ramona said, in a louder, firmer 
voice : ‘‘Sefiora Moreno, you may forbid me as much 
as you please. The whole werld cannot keep me from 
marrying Alessandro. I love him. I have promised, 
and I shall keep my word.” And with her young, lithe 
arms straight down at her sides, her head thrown back, 
Ramona flashed full in the Sefiora’s face a look of proud 
defiance. It was the first free moment her soul had 
ever known. She felt herself buoyed up as by wings 
in air. fer old terror of the Sefiora fell from her like a 
garment thrown off. 

‘“Pshaw !” said the Sefiora, contemptuously, half 
amused, in spite of her wrath, by the girl’s, as she 
thought, bootless vehemence. ‘‘ You talk like a fool. 
Do you not know that I can shut you up in the nun- 
nery to-morrow, if I choose ?” 

‘*No, you cannot !” replied Ramona. 

‘Who, then, is to hinder me ””’ said the Sefiora, inso- 
lently. 

‘* Alessandro !” answered Ramona, proudly. 

‘‘ Alessandro !” the Sefiora sneered. ‘‘ Alessandro ! 
Ha! a beggarly Indian, on whom my servants will set 
the dogs, if I bid them! Ha, ha!” 

The Sefiora’s sneering tone but roused Ramona more. 
‘You would never dare '” she cried ; ‘ Felipe would 
not permit it!” A mest unwise retort for Ramona. 

”’ cried the Sefiora, in a shrill voice. ‘‘ How 
Ife will none of you 


‘* Felipe ! 
dare you pronounce his name ! 
from this hour! I will forbid him to speak to you. 
Indeed, he will never desire to set eyes on you when he 
hears the truth.” 

‘“You are mistaken, Sefiora,” answered Ramona, 
more gently. ‘‘ Felipe is Alessandro’s friend, and— 
mine,” she added, after a second’s pause. 

‘‘So, ho! the Sefiorita thinks she is all-powerful in 
the house of Moreno !” cried the Sefiora. ‘‘ We will 
see! we will see! Follow me, Sefierita Ramona!” 
And throwing open the door, the Sefiora strode out, 
looking back over her shoulder. 

‘Follow me!” she cried again, sharply, seeing that 
Ramona hesitated ; and Ramona went ; across the pas- 
sage-way leading tothe dining-room, out into the yve- 
randa, down the entire length of it, to the Sefiora’s 
room—the Sefiora walking with a quick, agitated step, 
strangely unlike her usual gait; Ramona walking far 
slower than was her habit, and with her eyes bent on 
the ground. As they passed the dining-room door, Mar- 
garita, standing just inside, shot at Ramona a vengeful, 
malignant glance. 

‘‘She would help the Sefiora against me in anything,” 
thought Ramona, and she felt a thrill of fear, such aa 
the Sefiora with all her threats had not stirred. 

The Sefiora’s windows were open. She closed thee 
both, and drew the curtains tight. Then she locked the 
door, Ramona watching her every movement. 

“Sit down in that chair,” said the Sefiora, pointiag 
to one near the fireplace. A sudden nervous terror 
seized Ramona. 

\ ‘‘T would rather stand, Sefiora,” she said. 

‘Do as I bid you !” said the Sefiora, in a husky tone ; 
and Ramona obeyed. It was alow, broad armebair, 
and as she sank back into it, her senses seemed leaving 
her. She leaned her head against the back and closed 
her eyes. The room swam. She was roused by the 
Seflora’s strong smelling-salts held for her to breathe, 
and a mocking taunt from the Sejiora’s iciest voice: 
“ The Sefiorita does not seem so overstrong as she did a 
few moments back !” 

Ramona tried to reason with herself; surely no ill 
could happen to her in this room, within call of the 
whole house. But an inexplicable terror had got posses- 
sion of her; and when the Sejfiora, with a sneer on her 
face, took hold of the Saint Catharine statue, and wheel- 
ing it half around brought into view a door in the wall, 
with a big iron key in the keyhole, which she proceeded 
to turn, Ramona shook with fright. She had read of 
persons who had been shut up alive in cells in the wal), 
and starved to death. With dilating eyes she watched 
the Sefiora, who, all unaware of her terror, was prolong- 
ing it and intensifying it by her every act. First, she 
took out the small iron box, and setit on atable. Then, 
kneeling, she drew out from an inner recess in the 
closet a large leather-covered box, and pulled it, grating 
and scraping along the floor, till it stood infront of 
Ramona. All this time she spoke no word, and the 
cruel expression of her countenance deepened each 
momeuf. The fiends had possession of the Sefiora Mo- 
reno this morning, and no mistake. <A braver heart 
than Ramona’s might have, indeed, been fearful at 
being locked up alone with a woman who looked like 
that. 

Finally, she locked the door and wheeled the statue 
back into its place. Ramona breathed freer. She was 
not, after all, to be thrust into the wall closet and left to 
starve. She gazed with wonder at the old buttered 
boxes. What could it all mean ? 

‘*Sefiorita Ramona Ortegna,” began the Seiora, 
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drawing up a chair, and seating herself by the table on 
which stood the iron box, ‘‘I will now explain to you 
why you will not marry the Indian Alessandro.” 

At these words, this name, Ramona was herself again 
—not her old self, her new self ; Alessandro’s promised 
wife. The very sound of his name, even on an enemy's 
tongue, gave her strength. The terrors fled away. She 
looked up, first at the Sefiora, then at the nearest win- 
dow. She was young and strong; at one bound, if 
worst came to worst, she could leap through the window 
and fly for her life, calling on Alessandro. 

‘I shall marry the Indian Alessandro, Sefiora 
Moreno,” she said in a tone as defiant, and now almost 
as insolent, as the Sefiora’s own. 

The Sefiora paid no heed to the words, except to say, 
‘‘Do not interrupt me again. I have much to tell you ;” 
and opening the box, she lifted out and placed on the 
table tray after tray of jewels. The sheet of written 
paper lay at the bottom of the box. 

‘‘Do you see this paper, Senorita Ramona?” she 
asked, holding ii up. Ramona bowed her head. ‘‘ This 
was written by my sister, the Sefiora Ortegna, who 
adopted you and gave you her name. These were her 
fina] instructions to me, in regard to the disposition to 
be made of the property sbe left to you.” 

Ramona’s lips parted. She leaned forward, breath- 
less, listening, while the Sefiora read sentence after 
sentence. AJ] the pent-up pain, wonder, fear, of child- 
nood and her girlhood, as to the mystery of her birth, 
swept over her anew now. Like one hearkening for 
life or death, she listened. She forget Alessandro. She 
did not look at the jewels. Iler eyes never left the 
Sefiora’s face. At the close of the reading, the Sefiora 
said sternly, ‘‘ You see, now, that my sister left me the 
entire disposition of everything belonging to you.” 

‘‘But it hasn't said who was my mother,” cried 
Ramona. ‘“‘Is that all there is in the paper ?” 

The Sefiora looked stupefied. Was the girl feign- 
ing ? Did she care nothing that all these jewels, almost 
a little fortune, were to be lost to her forever ? 

‘Who was your mother ”” she exelaimed, scornfully, 
‘* There was no need to write that down. Your mother 
was an Indian. Everybody knew that!” 

At the word ‘‘ Indian,” Ramona gave a low cry. 

The Sefiora misunderstood it. ‘‘ Ay,’”’ she said, ‘‘ a low, 
common Indian. I told my sister, when she took you, 
the Indian blood in your veins would show some day ; 
and now it has come true.” 

Ramona’s cheeks were scarlet. Her eyes flashed. 

** Yes Sefiora Moreno,” she said, springing to her feet ; 
‘‘the Indian blood in my veins shows to-day. I under- 
stand mary things I never understood before. Was it 
because I was an Indian that you have always hated 
me ?” 

** You are not an Indian, and I have never hated you,” 
interrupted the Sefiora. 

Ramona heeded her not, but went on, more and more 
impetuously, ‘‘And if I am an Indian, why do you 
object to my marrying Alessandro? Oh, Iam glad I 
am an Indian ! I am of his people. He will be glad !” 
The words poured like a torrent out of herlips. Inher 
excitement she came closer and closer to the Sefiora. 
‘* You are a cruel woman,” she said. ‘‘I[ did not know 
it before; butnow Ido. If you knew I was an Indian 
you had no reason to treat me so shamefully as you did 
last night, when you saw me with Alessandro. You 
have always hated me. Is my mother alive? Where 
does sho live? Tell me; and I will go to her to-day. 
Tell me! She will be glad that Alessandro loves me.!” 

It was a cruel look, indeed, and a crueler tone, with 
which the Sefiora answered : ‘‘I have not the least idea 
who your mother was, or if she is still alive. Nobody 
ever knew anything about her—some low, vicious crea- 
ture, that your father married when he was out of his 
senses, as you are now, when you talk of marrying 
Alessandro !” 

‘‘He married her, then?” asked Ramona, with em- 
phasis. ‘‘ How know you that, Sefiora Moreno ?” 

‘‘He told my sister so,” replied the Sefiora, reluc- 
tantly. She grudged the girl even this much of conso- 
lation. 

** What was his name ?” asked Ramona. 

** Phail ; Angus Phail,” the Sefiora replied almost me- 
chanically. She found herself strangely constrained by 
Ramona’s imperious earnestness, and she chafed under 
it. The tables were being turned on her, she hardly 
knew how. Ramona seemed to tower in stature, and 
to have the bearing of the one in authority, as she stood 
before her pouring out passionate question after ques- 
tion. The Sefiora turned to the larger box, and opened 
it. With unsteady hands she lifted out the garments 
which for so many years had rarely seen the light. 
Shawls and ribosos of damask, laces, gowns of satin, of 
velvet. As the Sefiora flung one after another on the 
chairs, it was a glittering pile of shining, costly stuffs. 
Ramona’s eyes rested on them dreamily. 

‘“‘ Did my adopted mother wear all these ?” she asked, 
lifting in her hand a fold of lace, and holding it up to 
the light, in evident admiration. 

Again the Sefiora misconceived her. The girl seemed 


not insensible to the value and beauty of this costly rai- 
ment. Perhaps she would be lured by it. 

‘‘ All these are yours, Ramona, you understand, on 
your wedding-day, if you marry worthily, with my per- 
mission,” said the Sefiora, in a voice a shade less cold 
than had hitherto come from her lips. ‘‘ Did you un- 
derstand what I read you ?” 

The girl did not answer. She had taken up in her 
hand a ragged silk handkerchief, which, tied in many 
knots, lay in one corner of the jewel-box. 

‘‘ There are pearls in that,’ said the Sefiora; ‘that 
came with the things your father sent to my sister when 
he died.” 

Ramona’s eyes gleamed. She began untying the 
knots, The handkerchief was old, the knots tied tight, 
and undisturbed for years. As she reached the last 
knot, and felt the hard stones she paused. ‘‘ This was 
my father’s, then ?” she said. 

‘* Yes,” said the Sefiora, scurnfully. She thought she 
had detected a new baseness in the girl. She was going 
to set up a claim to all which had been her father’s 
property. ‘‘ They were your father’s, and all these ru- 
bies, and these yellow diamonds ;” and she pushed the 
tray towards her. 

Ramona had untied the last knot. Holding the hand- 
kerchief carefully above the tray, she shook the pearls 
out. A strange, spicy fragrance came from the silk. 
The pearls fell in among the rubies, rolling right and 
left, making the rubies look still redder by contrast with 
their snowy whiteness. 

‘*I will keep this handkerchief,” she said, thrusting 
it, as she spoke, by a swift resolute movement into her 
bosom. ‘‘I am very glad to have one thing that be- 
longed to my futher. The jewels, Sefiora, you can give 
to the Church, if Father Salvierderra thinks that is 
right. I shall marry Alessandro ;” and still keeping one 
hand in her bosom where she had thrust the handker- 
chief, she walked away and seated herself again in her 
chair. 

Father Salvierdcrra! The name smote the Sefiora 
like a spear-thrust. There could be no stronger evi- 
dence of the abnormal excitement under which she had 
been laboring for the last twenty-four hours than the 
fact that she had not once, during all this time, thought 
to ask herseif what Father Salvierderra would say, or 
might command, in this crisis. Her religion and the 
long habit of its outward bonds had alike gone from her 
in her sudden wrath against Ramona. It was with real 
terror that she became conscious of this. , 

‘* Father Salvierderra?”’ she stammered. ‘‘ He has 
nothing to do with it.” 

But Ramona saw the change in the Sefiora’s face, at 
the word, and followed up her advantage. ‘‘ Father 
Salvierderra has to do with everything,” she said, 
boldly. ‘‘He knows Alessandro. He will not forbid 
me to marry him, and if he did—” Ramona stopped. 
She also was smitten with a sudden terror at the vista 
opening before her—of a disobedience to Father Sal- 
vierderra. 

‘‘ And if he did,” repeated the Sefiora, eying Ramona 
keenly, ‘‘ would you disobey him ?” 

‘* Yes,’’ said Ramona. 

‘‘T will tell Father Salvierderra what you say,” re- 
torted the Sefiora, sarcastically, ‘‘that he may spare 
himself the humiliation of laying any commands on you, 
to be thus disobeyed.” 

Ramona’s lip quivered, and her eyes filled with the 
tears which no other of the Sefiora’s taunts had been 
strong enough to bring. Dearly she loved the old monk ; 
had loved him since her earliest recollection. His dis- 
pleasure would be far more dreadful to her than the 
Sefiora’s. His would give her grief; the Sefiora’s, at 
utmost, only terror. 

Clasping her hands, she said: ‘‘O Sefiora, have 
mercy! Do not say that to the Father !” 

‘‘It is my duty to tell the Father everything that 
happens in my family,” answered the Sefiora, chillingly. 
‘“* He will agree with me, that if you persist in this dis- 
obedience you will deserve the severest punishment. I 
shall tell him all;” and she began putting the trays 
back in the box. 

‘You will not tell him as it really is, Sefiora,” per- 
sisted Ramona. ‘‘I will tell him myself.” 

** You shall not see him! I will take care of that !” 
cried the Sefiora, so vindictively that Ramona shud- 
dered. 

‘‘IT will give you one more chance,” said the Sefiora, 
pausing in the act of folding up one of the damask 
gowns. ‘‘ Will you obey me? Will you promise to 
have nothing more to do with this Indian ?” 

‘** Never, Sefiora,” replied Ramona; ‘‘ never !” 

‘Then the consequences be on your own head,” cried 
the Sefiora. ‘‘Gotoyour room! And hark! I forbid 
you to speak of all this to Sefior Felipe. Do you hear ?” 

Ramona bowed her head. ‘‘I hear,” she said; and 
gliding out of the room, closed the door behind her, 
and instead of going to her room, sped like a hunted 
creature down the veranda steps, across the garden, 
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CAMP LIFE IN COSTA RICA. 
By M. M. 


NE morning a small party of engineers camping in 

the wilds of Costa Rica woke tothe discovery 

that provisions were getting low, and that black beans 

and coffee could grow monotonous as steady diet, even 
with an out-door appetite to relish them. 


— 


the company laughed at the eagerness with which he 


So they, with plenty of jests at his luck on former occa- 
sions, and bidding him no‘ to shoot more than he could 
bring back, started him off, after an early breakfast. 

He struck off at once into the thick forest, with its 
cool, dark, heavy air sometimes weighted with the per- 
fume of the magnolia blossoms, which spread a sicken- 
ing, oppressive fragrance for yards around. The Jad, 
having in view a ford a mile or two away, where he 
thought, from appearances, the deer were wont to come 
and drink, strode ferward at a rapid pace. -Once he 
spied, on a free-trunk, a huge black ant, about two 
inches long. 

‘I declare !” said the boy to himself. ‘‘ What would 
my folks say to that? They wouldn't believe itif | 
should tell them. Wish I could send them this speci- 
men.” Then he bethought himself of his match-case, 
took it out, opened it, and held it in his left hand while 
he firmly grasped the back of the ant’s neck with his 
right; when, lo! that ant curled up its body and stung 
him like a common, mean-spirited yellow jacket. 

With an unpremeditated yell, Steve dropped that ant, 

and departed, growling to himself that a Massachusetts 
ant would have known better than that. But talking 
did not seem to do any more good than it usually does, 
so he sat down to see what could be done about it. 
While he was sitting there he heard a great commotion 
in the tree-tops. The crackling branches, the jabber- 
ing, and general hullabalooing, proclaimed at once that a 
party of monkeys were out on some expedition. Soon 
he spied them making their way toward him. When- 
ever a dead limb was found a monkey would seize it.in 
his arms and shake it till it broke off, then he would 
hurl it to the ground with all his force, as if he hada 
spite against it. All at once, when almost overhead, 
the strange man was discovered. Then they came to a 
stand-still, and an excited debate took place. Higher 
and shriller grew their voices, and some of the females 
became quite hysterical. Then asudden, awe-struck calm 
ensues. A patriarchal member is seen letting himself 
slowly down from one limb to another. The lowest limb, 
fifteen feet from the ground, is reached. Anxiously he 
peers down, first one side of the branch and then the 
other, at the stranger awaiting their verdict. Breathless 
silence continues as he goes around the other side of the 
tree to get a better view. Having carefully inspected 
all sides of his subject, he returns to the expectant com- 
pany. 
A brief harangue followed, concise and forcible, to 
the effect, probably, that it was a human being with a 
gun, but otherwise quite harmless and stupid, and not 
worth their notice. Then burst forth the repressed bab- 
ble of comment and inquiry, and the assembly took up 
the line of march. : 

When the Babel of their voices had died away in the 
distance, and Steve had done laughing at their human- 
like actions, he started off again, although his aching 
finger almost persuaded him to go back to camp for 
some remedy. But the thought of the laugh that would 
be raised at his expense held him to his purpose not to 
return empty-handed. 

Suddenly, a snuffling and grunting not far away at- 
tracted his attention, and he turned to see two long- 


through the underbrush. Having heard that they were 
good eating, he lifted his gun and fired. One of them 
fell. The other one raised his head with an angry 
“ woof,” and about two hundred enraged animals burst 
through the bushes and charged upon the hunter. The 


to Steve’s mind just then, he turned and—must I say 
fled? Not exactly ; but when the angry herd reached 
the spot he was looking down upon them from the 
branches of a sturdy tree close by. Furiously they 
raged about it, whetting their long tusks against it, and 
threatening to cut it down. Indeed, our young hero 
had cause to be thankful that the tree he had chosen 
was of sufficient size to resist their attacks. At first he 
shot several of them, hoping to scare the rest away, but 
he only added to their wrath. Then, by some mis- 
chance, he dropped his powder-flask, so he was deprived 
of that amusement. Then he settled down to contem- 
plating the surging mass beneath him. Would they 
never go? Stories heard by the camp fire of the pa- 
tience of these animals in waiting for a victim began to 
cross his mind. He pictured himself dying a slow 


calling in a low tone, ‘Felipe! Felipe! Where 
you, Felipe |” | 


} death of hunger and thirst with those fiends ever wait- 


‘*T'll go hunting,” said Steve Martin ; and the rest of | 


seized the opportunity to follow his favorite pastime. | 


legged, long-tusked boars of the peccary species coming 


adage, ‘‘ Discretion is the better part of valor,” coming _ 
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ing below. Horrible! and so near the camp, too. Per- 
haps bis comrades would hear him call. Happy thought ! 
A mighty shout resounded through the forest. What 
was he thinking of ? Of course they could not hear 
him with that stream roaring down the gorge between 
them. Besides, what assistance could they give? If 
they came to the rescue they would be treed in turn. 
Well, at least he would have some companions in mis- 
ery. As near as he could guess, it was about ten 
o'clock. . Nice day’s sport this, to perch in the most un- 
comfortable tree he was sure was ever made, with a 
swollen thumb that ached like ten hornets’ stings in 
one. How he passed those long hours he cannot tell, 
but somehow or other they dragged their weary length 
along, and at Jast the sun touched the horizon. Then 
he knew that black darkness would settle down almost 
immediately, with no palliating twilight. Cold horror 
filled him as he thought of a night alone in the woods, 
But what was that movement below? With an air of 
having done a good day’s work, the leader of the drove 
trotted off through the woods, the whole herd following 
obediently at his heels. They were hardly out of sight 
when Steve jumped to the ground and made a rush for 
camp, where he found his party just lighting torches to 
go in search of him. 

And there was one very thankful youth in Costa Rica 
that night as he lay by the camp-fire and heard the 
jaguar roaring over on the mountain. 


ESTHER’S CHOICE. 


Na very delightful volume of stories retold from the 
] Oriental literatures, recently published by J. R. 
Osgood & Co. (Boston), Mr. Hearn includes this beauti- 
ful legend about Esther : | 

In those days there lived in Sidon, the mighty city, a 
certain holy Israelite possessing much wealth, and hav- 
ing the esteem of all who knew him, even among the 
Gentiles. In all Sidon there was no man who had so 
beautiful a wife ; for the comeliness of her seemed like 
that of Sarah, whose lovliness illumined all the land of 
Egypt. 

Yet for this rich one there was no happiness ; the cry 
of the nursling had never been heard in his home, the 
sound of a child's voice had never made sunshine with- 
in his heart. And he heard voices of reproach betimes, 
saying: ‘‘Do not the Rabbis teach that if a man have 
lived ten years with his wife and have no issue, then he 
should divorce her, giving her the marriage portion pre- 
scribed by law ; for he may not have been found worthy 
to have his race perpetuated by her ?” But 
there were others who spake reproach of the wife, be- 
lieving that her beauty had made her proud, and that 
her reproach was but the punishment of vainglory. 

And at last, one morning, Rabbi Simon ben Yochai 
was aware of two visitors within the antechamber of 
his dwelling ; the richest merchant of Sidon and his wife 
greeting the holy man with Salem aleikoum! The 
Rabbi looked not upon the woman's face, for to gaze 
even upon the heel of a woman is forbidden to. holy 
men ; yet he felt the sweetness of her presence pervad- 
ing all the house like the incense of flowers woven by 
the hands of the Angel of Prayer. And the Rabbi knew 
that she was weeping. : 

Then the husband arose and spake: ‘' Lo! it is more 
now than a time of ten years since I was wedded to 
Esther, I being then twenty years of age, and desirous 


to obey the teaching that he who remaineth unmarried 


after twenty transgresseth daily against God. Esther, 

thou knowest, O Rabbi, was the sweetest maiden in 

Sidon ; and to me she hath ever been a most loving and 

sweet wife, so that I could find no fault with her ; nei- 
ther is there any guile in her heart. 

‘‘T have since then become a rich Israelite ; the men 

of Tyre know me, and the merchants of Carthage swear 
by my name. 1 have many ships bearing me ivory, and 
gold of Ophir, and jewels of great worth from the East ; 
I have vases of onyx and cups of emeralds curiously 
_ wrought, and chariots and horses—even so that no 
prince hath more than I. And this I owe to the 
blessing of the Holy One—blessed be he! and to Esther, 
my Wife, also, who is a holy and valiant woman, and 
cunning in advising. 

‘Yet, O Rabbi, gladly would 1 have given all my 
riches that I might obtain one son! that I might be 
known as a father in Israel. 
he !—hath not vouchsafed me this thing; so that I 
have thought me found unworthy to have children by 
to fair and good a woman. I pray thee, therefore, that 
thou wilt give legal enactment to a bill of separation ; 
for I have resolved to give Esther a bill of divorcement 
anda goodiy marriage vortion also, that the reproach 
may so depart from us in the sight of Israel.” | . 

And Rabbi Simon ben Yochai stroked thoughtfully 
the dim silver of his beard. A silence as of the Shechi- 
bah fell upon the three. Faintly, from afar, came 
Hoating to their ears the sea-like murmuring of Sidon’s 
commerce. .... Then spake the Rabbi; and Esther 
looking at him thought that his eyes smiled, although 
this holy man was never seen to smile with his lips. 


The Holy One—blessed 


Yet it may be that his eyes smiled, seeing into their 
hearts : ‘‘ My son, it would be a scandal in Israel to do 
as thou dost propose hastily, and without becoming an- 
nouncement ; for men might imagine that Esther had 
not been a good wife, or thou a too exacting husband ! 
It is not lawful to give cause for scorn. Therefore go 
to thy home, make ready a goodly feast, and invite 
thither all thy friends and the friends of thy wife, and 
those who were present at thy wedding, and speak to 
them as a good man to good men, and let them under- 
stand wherefore thou dost this thing, and that in Esther 
there is no fault. Then return to me on the morrow and 
I will grant thee the bill.” 

Soa great feast was given, and many guests came ; 
among them all of them who had attended the wedding 
of Esther, save, indeed, such as Azrael had led away by 
the hand. There was much good wine; the meats 
smoked upon platters of gold, and cups of onyx were 
placed at the elbow of each guest. And the husband 
spake lovingly to his wife in the presence of all, saying : 
‘‘ Esther, we have lived together lovingly for many 
years ; and if we must now separate, thou knowest it is 
not because I do not love thee, but only because it hath 
not pleased the Most Holy to bless us with children. 
And in token that I love thee and wish thee all good, 
know that I desire thee to take away from my house 
whatever thou desirest, whether it be gold or jewels be- 
yond price.” 


So the wine went round, and the night passed in 
mirth and song, until the heads of the guests grew 
strangely heavy, and there came a buzzing in their ears 
as of innumerable bees, and their beards ceased to wag 
with laughter, and a deep sleep fell upon them. 

Then Esther summoned her handmaids, and said to 
them: ‘‘ Behold, my husband sleeps heavily! I go to 
the house of my father; bear him thither also as he 
sleepeth.”’ 


And awaking in the morning the husband found him- 
self in a strange chamber and ina strange house. But 
the swectness of a woman's presence, and the ivory fin- 
gers that caressed his beard, and the softness of the 
knees that pillowed his head, and the glory of the dark 
eyes that looked into his own awakening—these werc 
not strange; for he knew that his head was resting in 
the lap of Esther. And bewildered with the grief-born 
dreams of the night, he cried out: ‘‘ Woman, what 
hast thou done ?” 

Then, sweeter than the voice of doves among the fig- 
trees, came the voice of Esther: ‘‘ Didst thou not bid 
me, husband, that I should choose and take away from 
thy house whatsoever I most desired ? And I havechosen 
thee and have brought thee hither, to my father’s home 
. . . loving thee more than all else in the world. Wilt 
thou drive me from thee now?” And he could net see 
her face for tears of love; yet he heard her voice speak- 
ing on, speaking the golden words of Ruth, which are 
so old, yet so young to the hearts of all that love: 
‘‘ Whithersoever thou shalt go, I will also go; and 
whithersoever thou shalt dwell, I also will dwell. And 
the Angel of Death only may part us; for thou art all 
in all to me.” 

And in the golden sunlight of the doorway suddenly 
stood, likea statue of Babylonian silver, the grand gray 
figure of Rabbi Simon ben Yochai, lifting his hands in 
benediction. 

‘* Schmah Israel! the Lord our God, who is one, bless 
ye with everlasting benediction! May your hearts be 
welded by love. as gold with gold by the cunning of 
goldsmiths! May the Lord, who coupleth and setteth 
the single in families, watch over ye! The Lord make 
this valiant woman even as Rachel and as Lia, who built 
up the house of Israel! Amd ye shall behold your 
children and your children’s children in the house of the 
Lord !” 

Even so the Lord blessed them, and Esther became as 
the fruitful vine, and they saw their children’s children 
in Israel. Forasmuch as it is written: ‘‘ He will regard 
the prayer of the destitute.” 


HAMMOCKS. 
By M. A. A. 


WAS much surprised, in calling upon my friend 
Mrs. Brown, to find her reclining in a hammock 
which was swung in her front yard under the shade of 
two tall trees. I had long wanted a hammock, but 
Alexander said he couldn’t afford any such nonsense, 
and I felt almost personally aggrieved to see my ncigh- 
bor swinging there so lazily. ‘‘ I don’t see how you can 
find time to swing in a hammock in summer, with s> 
much work as there is always to be done on a farm,” 
said I, with a shade of reprimand in my tone ‘* You 
aren't sick, are you ?” 
‘*Oh, no,” replied Mrs, Brown, rising as she spoke ; 
‘*T have only been taking my afternoon nap.” 
‘* Afternoon nap !” exclaimed I. *‘ I never expected to 
hear you, Mrs. Brown, of all women in the world, talk 


of afternoon naps, and out doorsat that. Have you had 
a fortune left you, that you can afford to neglect your 
work ?” 

‘‘Oh dear, no,” she replied laughing ; ‘‘ but I am try- 
ing to acquire one.” 

‘Well, if you have found a way of making a fortune 
by lying in a hammock, I wish you’d share your secret 
with your neighbors.” 

‘« Just try the hammock,” said Mrs. Brown. 
isn’t that comfortable ?” 

‘‘ Indeed it is; but I never could make money lying 
here. How can you ?’ 

‘‘ You know that the greatest wealth for a farmer's 
wife is health and strength. I have found by experi- 
ence that I can do more work if I take a rest after f 
have the dinner-work done up, and before I begin any - 
thing else ; and I have also found out that I can rest 
twice as fast out here under the trees as I can in the 
house. So I hurry up the work, then change my dress, 
come out here, and lie looking up at the sky and the 
green leaves whispering overhead, until I forget every- 
thing, and wake up after a time with the wind blowing 
so sweetly over my tired head, and carrying away all 
my troubles with it ; and I get up so rested, and do lots of 
work before supper.” 

‘It is perfectly delightful,” said I, looking up in to 
the trees ; ‘‘ but hammocks are so expensive,” added I, 
regretfully. 

‘‘Oh, not so very. This only cost a dollar and a 
quarter, with all the fixtures.” 

‘But what if you had only the quarter, and the dol- 
lar were entirely unattainable ?” 

‘‘T would still have a hammock. We have four.” 

‘Four! Why, that makes five dollars invested in 
hammocks.” 

‘‘Indeed, I do not believe that we have spent over 
two dollars for the four.” 

‘‘ How can that be? 1 wish you'd make that riddle 
plain.” 

“will. 
Bessie’s.”’ 

We found that young lady very cosily reclining in 
her hammock crocheting a mantel lambrequin. 

‘Oh, yes ; I'll tell you how I made it,” she answered 
politely to my inquiry. ‘‘I bought about three yards 
of bedticking. I cut off two yards for the length. Out 
of what was left I made two strips about four inches 
wide, and as long as the hammock, and sewed one on 
to each edge of the two yards. I then cut the edges 
into scollops, and bound them: with red. I made a tuck 
the whole length of both sides, about three inches from 
the edges, and big enough to hold the ropes which were 
to hold up the hammock. I then hemmed the two ends, 
and ran in a piece of broom-handle just as long as the 
hammock was wide. Bought some rings and hooks, 
fastened the hooks to some ropes which were tied to the 
limbs of the trees, and the rings to the ropes of the ham- 
mock, and the whole thing was done.” 

‘And well done too, and so pretty.” said I; thinking 


There, 


Come with me, and we will go and see 


of a girl about Bessie’s age who would enjoy such a 


hammock.” 

‘‘This of Bessie’s is more expensive than Nell’s or 
Rob's,” said Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ We will go and ace theirs.” 
‘* You see,” said she, as we walked along, ‘‘ Nell and 
Rob both wanted to be in Bessie’s hammock, or in mine, 
so much of the time that we found it expedient to make 
them each one.” 

In the back yard we found Miss Ten year-old read- 
ing a book sitting in her hammock, and swinging by 
touching the ground with her feet. She laughed when 
her mother said we wanted to see her hammock. ‘“Itis 
a funny one, Mrs. Smith, but I think it is just lovely. 
Papa made it.” 

I did laugh, but I thought it very nice, for I imagined 
that I might compass such an one for mvself, or for 
Katie, who had so few girlish pleasures. It was made 
of two coarse bags left whole. The bottoms of the bags 
were laced together with twine as you would lace a pair 
of shoes. A hole was made in the corners of the bags 
and then they werestrung on ropes. These ropes passed 
through holes in the ends of two pieces of hard wood 
and each outer end of the bags was laced through holes 
along the length of these pieces. These pieces of wood 
kept the ropes apart and stretched the bags so that a really 
comfortable hammock was made. I tried it, and thought 
it just as nice to rest in as Dessie’s. ‘‘ Now, you just 
come and see mine,” said Bob, who was standing near, 
‘* Tt is ‘ boss,’ I tell you !’ 

‘‘I think Nellie’s is ‘ boss,’”’ said I laughing. 

‘‘ Yes, but mine is ‘ bosser.’ I made it myself—I did, 
out of two barrels and a clothes line.” 

‘‘Tell me how you made it, Bob.” 


‘Well, sir,” said Bob, thrusting his hands in his © 


pockets and surveying his work with pride, ‘‘I took 
two flour barrels and knocked them to picces and pulled 
all the nails out. Then, Ltook my rope. I had to have 
twice as much rope as Nell had _ for hers, ‘cause you see 
it goes four times the length. I got my four pieces the 
length I wanted, then I laid my staves down all the same 
side up ; then I began as far from the end as I thought 
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would be about right, and crossed two pieces of rope and 
put the end of one stave in, and crossed the rope again, 
and put in another stave, and sol went on crossing 
the ropes, and putting in the staves, until 1 had one 
side done. Then I made the other side the same way 
and strung her up, and there she is, Pa takes a rest on 
it every nooning. Ma lets me have this old blanket to 
spread on it, and I wouldn't trade it for the best store 
hammock ever was.” 

‘* Alexander,” said I the next day at noon, ‘‘if you 
could go over and see Mr. Brown about the reaper to- 
day, 1 guess you could make that arrangement you 
wanted to. Mrs. Brown thought yesterday you could.” 

1 had a purpose in wishing him to go at noon, and the 
result was what I had hoped. He saw Mr. Brown tak- 
ing his nooning in the hammock and concluded that 
they were very nice things for men. So we havea 
hammock which he has possession of whenever he is at 
the house, but I and Katie have a good many rests in it, 
too. It swings under the big apple tree by the kitchen 
door, and sometimes when I am so nervous that I feel as 
if Ishould fly, I just drop everything and rest a few min- 
utes out doors ‘‘ under green apple boughs,” and I never 
lose time by so doing. I have learned how to swing in 
my hammock and do my week’s mending. When it 
rains we bring it on the porch, and Katie and I sit in it 
together and watch the clouds gathering in masses and 
discharging their wealth of moisture upon the fields. 
Sometimes Alexander comes, and if 1 offer to get up 
and give the hammock to him, he says, ‘‘ No, wife, 
don’t get up. We can sit here together ;” and I don't 
dare to look at him, for fear he will see the happy tears 
in my eyes. We haven't sat so close together for a good 
many years, and somehow we get to talking, and I tell 
him a good many things that I never seemed to havea 
chance to tell him before we had the hammock, 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, rug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.) 


J. A. B.—In regard to books on the study of nature, I 
think I may safely recommend the three following: ‘‘ Life 
and her Children,'’ by Arabella Buckley, treating on animal] 
life from its lowest forms to insects, $1.50; ‘Little Folks 
in Fur and Feathers,” by Dutton; and “Insect Lives,’’ 
published by Robert Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 21.00. It 
gives directions for raising insects, making glass cases, 
mounting specimens, etc. In regard to the keeping of 
turtles, Ishould advise you to construct a small pen, say 
five by five feet, by sinking four boards edgewise in the 
ground toa depth of two or three inches, leaving about six 
inches projecting. Inthis sink a small basin till its edge is 
on a level with the earth ; keep this full of water. Turtles 
eat but little, and may be fed by putting a few small scraps 
of raw beef into the water. This, together with the flies 
which are drowned in the basin suffices to keep them alive. 
1 scarcely ever fed my turtles at all. 

Never press a turtle or any other animal to eat ; if he is 
hungry he will feed himself and does not need to have 
worms, etc., stuffed down his throat, as many people are in 
the habit of doing. 

Much pleasure can be obtained by keeping small aquatic 
specimens in glass jars filled half full of water, with some 
plants of cress, duck-weed, or the little ‘‘ water millfoil.’’ 
The plant will keep the water fresh and it need never be 
changed. 

One of the most interesting specimens to keep in a jar is 
the iarve of the dragon fly, which may be caught in nearly 
every stagnant pond. He propels himself rapidly through 
the water by ejecting astream of water through bis gills 
which are situated at the end of the abdomen. They feed 
on cyclops, water fleas, etc., with which every stagnant 
pool is swarming. 

Teach the children to observe for themselves and let them 
start a small cabinet. If J. A. B. will communicate with 
R. W. Wood, jr., Revere Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass., I 
should be happy to give further information. 


CHAMPAIGN, IIl., July 8, 1854. 

In your issue of July 3, some one asks where to send read- 
ing matter. Anything except political papers can be made 
good useof by the Rev. W. D. A. Matthews, Onarga, IIl., 
who is engaged in supplying jails and prisons with reading. 
If you or any of your subscribers wish to know about the 
work he is doing inthe West and South, I know he will be 
glad to answer all inguiries. [I can say that I have met Mr. 
Matthews, and know that, alone and without compensation, 
he is doing a wonderfully good work among the prisoners 
in this part of the country. How he lives and supports his 
family is a wonder, as he has nomeans. I do not know 
how it is with the roads Fast, but all the Western railroads 
carry his boxes of reading matter free, as well as himself. 
Perhaps you might get some facts from him which it might 
be of interest to publish, and possibly some one interested 
in prison work may feel inclined to help. 

Very truly yours, E. J. S8TEINBECK. 

For the destruction of Buffalo moths a correspondent 
recommends equal parts of borax, camphor, and saltpeter, 
mixed by the druggist and used dry. It can be kept on 
hand in a box or bottle, and used at anytime. Wiping the 
floor with hot alum water is said to be good. Salt, if at all 
damp, may injure the colorof the carpet. The bug that lays 
the egg is about the size and shape of a lady-bug, but is 
brown or black, and hairy. -Carpets are better not nailed 
down, except where it is necessary. 


I have two young turtles, that are thriving and apparently 


enjoying life. They are kept in‘a jar of water (fish-jar) and 
fed on flies. The water is changed often enough to keep it 
sweet, and a small piece of wood is kept in the jar for them 
to rest on. They have become so tame as to take a fly from 
my fingers. Small fish may be kept in the same jar. 
Respectfully, D. M. Eastor, 


I have thought for some time I would like to tell you how much 
I prize your weekly visits and how much help I get both in tem- 
poral and spiritual matters. And when I have seen articles rel- 
ative to children’s diet I have wanted to add my mite, so I will 
send my recipe for brown bread, which, with fruit, is my chil- 
dren's chief diet, and they are both very healthy, strong boys and 
exceedingly active : so much so that when it comes night I am 
glad to tuck them safely in bed and sit down myself com- 
pletely exhausted. This is the recipe: ‘Two and a half 
cups of Franklin Mill flour, oue and a half cups of Indian meal, 
one cup of molasses, ope teaspoonful of saleratus, and three and 
a half cups of cold water; steam five hours. When the Frank- 
lin Mill flour cannot be obtained, one and a half cups of Graham 
and one cup of white flour can be substituted. 

I would also like to know where [ could send some old Chris- 
tian Unions and ** Christian Weeklies’’ where they would do the 
most good. A ConsTanT READER. 

ATLANTIC, Mass. 


We have suggested several places at different times, anda 
correspondent mentions another in this column. Possibly 
nearer you there may be places very destitute of such read- 
ing matter. 


Qur Youna Forks 


CHERRIES. 
By KEEN. 


4 H, Uncle Hugh, you are just in time !” exclaimed 

Edmond Ear] as his uncle, Hugh Carlton, en- 
tered the yard. ‘‘See what a lot of delicious cherries 
I’ve just picked !” | 

‘« Delicious, indeed !” replied their uncle, after tasting 
afew. “ The best I have seen this season.” 

‘‘Uncle Hugh, if you will come in the arbor and pay 
toll you may have as many as you can eat,” sang out 
Harry Earl. | 

“Toll, you rogue! I know what that means. Well, 
these cherries are tempting and worth being victimized 
for. Now, what shall it be about ? for a story, I sup- 
pose, is the toll I must pay.” 

Harry laughed, seated his uncle, placed a basket of 
cherries by his side, and replied, ‘* You may tell us 
where cherries first came from.” 

‘*From two species of the wild cherry, cherry arivm 
and cherry ru/garis, it is supposed all the fine cherries 
of our gardens and orchards have been obtained, and 
both are generally regarded as natives of Britain and of 
the middle and suuth of Europe. In a wild state they 
are frequently planted, not only because they are excced- 
ingly ornamental when in flower, but also for their tim- 
ber; the tree being of rapid growth, with firm, close- 
grained wood, suitable for the purposes of cabinet- 
makers, turners, and musical instrument makers.” 

‘‘I remember that at grandma’s they have a whole 
set of bed-room furniture made of cherry-wood.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, Edmond, and it was from timber off father’s 
own land. I must tell you that according to some bot- 
anists it is thought that there is only one species of the 
wild cherry from which the variety are derived ; ac- 
cording to others, cherry evlgartx is a native of Syria 
and other parts of Western Asia, and is only natural- 
ized in Europe, having been first brought to Italy by 


Lucullus, after a victory over the Mithridates, 74 B. c., | 


from Kerasunt, on the coast of the Black Sea. 

‘‘Our cultivated varieties, you know, vary consider- 
ably in size, color, and flavor. The fruit of the cherry 
supplies the inhabitants of some parts of France with 
a principal article of food, especially to wood-cutters 
and charcoal burners of the forests; and among their 
modes of preparing it is that of making it a principal 
ingredient in soups. This fruit is said to ripen in Nor- 
way and East Bothnia as far north as latitude 63°. 
Varieties of cherries with double flowers and with pen- 
dulous branches are frequently planted for ornament in 
shrubberies, and few trees or shrubs are more beauti- 
ful. 

‘‘“The All Saints’ cherry produces flowers almost all 
summer and even in autumn. Its fruit is small and 
rather acid. Some species are low, or even prostrate 
shrubs, as the ground cherry of the south of Europe and 
Liberia, and the sand cherry of North America; then 
there is the American wild cherry, valued for its medi- 
cinal bark, the mataled from the south of Europe, fam- 
ous for the fragrance of its flowers, and the ca pollim of 
Mexico and Peru, noted for the fragrance of its fruit; 
and the cherry-laurel. Besides their use for dessert 
and preserves, the cherry, I am sorry to say, is exten- 
sively used for making liquor; cherry bounce and 
cherry brandy. 

‘‘In some parts of Germany the public roads are 
lined for many miles together with avenues of cherry- 
trees. This reminds me, boys, to tell you that once 
upon a time branches of cherries saved a city. 

‘« How so, Uncle Hugh ?” asked Harry. 

‘‘A French writer says, in the early part of the 


sixteenth century cherries were very rare in Germany. 
There had been a rot, and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that any could be procured. But a citizen of Ham- 
burg, named Wolf, had in the middle of the towna 
walled garden, and in the garden he had gathered the 
rarest of cherry trees, and those in great abundance 
being the juiciest cherries. All who wished cherries 
must go to him for them and he sold them at the high- 
est prices, so that at every season he reaped a great har- 
vest of gold for his cherries. Far and near Wolf’s cherry 
trees were known, and he grew richer and more famous. 

‘*One season, when his cherry trees were in blossom, | 
and giving promise of an abundant crop, a war broke 
out in the North of Germany in which Hamburg was 
invaded. The city was besieged, and so surrounded by 
the enemy that no help could reach it. Slowly they 
consumed the provisions that were garnered, but famine 
was staring them in the face. Nor did they dare yield to 
the enemy, for in those days there was little mercy 
shown to the conquered ; and while any hope remained © 
the people held out, making vain rallies into the ene- 
my’s camp, and growing weaker daily, as less food re- 
mained to them. 

‘Meanwhile the enemy had grown more fierce with- 
out. The heat was intense, and had dried up the brooks 
and springs in all the country about, so that the besieg- 
ers were becoming wild with thirst. It made them say- 
ager, and the commanding general would listen to no 
terms, but swore to destroy the city and to put all the 
inhabitants, soldiers and old men, women and children, 
to the sword. 

‘** But would it not be better thus to be killed outright 
than to suffer the slow deathof famine? Wolf thought 
of these things as he returned one day to his garden in 
the midst of the city, after a week of fighting with the ~ 
enemy. In his absence the cherries had ripened fast in 
the hot sun, and were now superb ; fairly bursting with 
the red juice, and making one’s mouth to water at the 
sight. A sudden thought came into his head as he looked 
at his cherries, and a hope sprung up that he might yet 
save his fellow townsmen. There was not a moment to 
lose, for twenty more hours of suffering would make 
the people delirious. 

‘‘ He brought together the children of the town, to the 
number of three hundred, and had them dressed wholly 
in white. In those days and in that country funeral 
processions were thus dressed. He brought them into his 
orchard and loaded each with a branch heavy with 
rich juicy cherries, and marshalling them sent them out 
of the city, a feeble procession, to the camp of the ene- 
my. The dying men and women filled the streets as the 
white-robed children passed through the gates and out 
into the country. 

‘The besieging general saw the procession drawing 
near, concealed by the boughs they were carrying, and 
suspected some stratagem. Then he was told that they 
were children of Hamburg, who had heard that he and 
his army were suffering of thirst, and here were luscious — 
cherries to quench it. Thereat he was very angry, for 
he was of a cruel and violent nature, and said that they 
had come to mock him, and he would surely have them 
put to death before his eyes, even as he had sworn he 
would do to all the people of the city. 

‘But when the procession came before him, and he 
saw the poor children so thin, so pale, so worn out by 
hunger, the rough man’s heart was touched. A spring 
of fatherly love that had long been choked in him broke 
forth ; tears came to his eyes, and what the warriors of 
the town could not do the peaceful children in white 
did—they vanquished the hard heart. That evening the 
little cherry bearers returned to the city, and with them 
went a great procession of carts filled with provisions 
for the starving people ; and the very next day a treaty 
of peace was signed. 

‘* Now, boys, have I paid sufficient toll for all the 
cherries I have eaten ?’ 

‘Indeed you have! Thanks for all you have told us 
of this fine fruit.” 


“THE PIED PIPER” 


HE citizens of Ha-Meln or Hamelin, in Brunswick | 
Germany, celebrated the six hundredth anniver- 

sary of the charming of the children of Hamelin by the 
Pied Piper, June 28. The real anniversary occurred 
on the 26th of June, but the celebratiou was postponed 
because of the state of the weather. For the benefit of — 
the little folks who have never heard the legend, it wil! 
be well to say that the town of Hamelin was overrun 
with rats. Rattenfaenger von Hamelin offered to clear 
the town of these pests, for which he was to receive 1,000 
crowns. He played his pipes through the streets of the 
village and the rats followed him to the banks of the 
Weser, where they were drowned. The people when 
freed from the rats refused to pay the sum agreed upon, 
and the Piper went off swearing to have his revenge. 
On the feast of Sts. John and Paul, June 26, 1284, he 
came back and began playing his pipe through thé village 
streets ; all the children of the town flocked after him, 
charmed with the sweet music, and disappeared in a 
cavern in the mountains and were never seen again. 
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The whole story is most téld i a poem by 
Robert Browning, ‘* The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” The 
principal event of the day was the procession after the 
general assemblage at two o’clock in front of the ‘‘ Old 
House.” This edifice bears on its outward wall an in- 
scription stating that the Rattenfaenger von Hamelin, 
who lived in that same h6use, petfotited thc acts re: 
counted in Hrowning’s poem. To the assembled thoii- 
sands the legend was then recited; then hundreds of 
children, dtessed in costtimes of the Thifteetith Centtity, 
marched away, foilowing the strains of the ancient pipe, 
to the spot on the Koppelberg whither the legend de- 
clares the piper disappeared with those who followed 
him. Behind the children followed the chariots drawn 
by mettled horses, after the style of the rude vehicles 
of the Pied Piper’s time. Knights in armor, men in 
long hose and buff jerkins, women in graceful robes, 
and all the handicraftsmen of that ancient time wield- 
ing their primitive tools, made up the rest of the pageant. 
The leading authorities of the town all had conspictious 
positions in the procession, and the brilliantly uniformed 
military of the province added ‘their presence to the 
spectacular display. The children were escorted back 
to town again by bands of music. The costumes were 
historically correct, artists from Dusseldorf and Munich 
having come to Hamelin to supervise their manufacture. 

‘It was intended at first to embody in the pageant 

_all the familiar legends concerning the Piper, but this 
ideaywas abandoned because of wantof time. In the 
evening Messler’s opera, the libretto of which embodies 
the old legend of the Pied Piper, was rendered. Late 
at night the town was brilliantly illuminated, and the 
day’s festivities closed with a torch-light procession and 
a magnificent display of fireworks. 


TWO WAYS OF DOING THINGS. 


HERE is such a suggestive lesson in the following 

incident, which we clip from the columns of one 

of our exchanges, that we feel it a duty to print it for 
the benefit of our boy readers : 


‘¢ An express train filled with listless, sleepy-louking pas- 
sengers stood in the Pennsylvania Railroad station yester- 
day afternoon, on the moment of ‘departure for VPhiladel- 
phia. The locomotive had backed up to the cars, and 
poured a volume of thick smoke into the hot, stifling atmos- 
phere of the station. The travelers lolled in their seats, 
looking as though they dreaded the discomforts of the long, 
dusty ride, but yet were impatient to be whirling along 
through the open country, away from the smoke, the smell, 
and the noise. A slow-moving, surly-looking boy of four- 
teen or thereabouts passed _ronen the train, calling out: 

Fa-a-ns, 5 cents.’ 

‘‘ He spoke in a dreary, disconsolate tone, which made the 
people feel more tired and languid than ever. He went 
from the smoking-car to the rear of the train, and sold just 
two fans. 

‘4 colored boy, about the same age, followed immediate- 
ly after him, with a big armful of new bamboo fans. The 
difference in the two lads was striking. The darky hada 
cheery, business-like way with him which appealed directly 
to the comfort and to the pockets of the perspiring passen- 
gers. In a peculiar, boyish voice, as mellow as a flute, he 
called out: 

‘“*Keep yo'selves c-o-0-0-], now, ladies and gemmen:! 
C-o-ney Island breezes! A big fan only 5cents! Zephyrs 
from de billows! Buy ’em while you can!’ 

‘* The effect was like a draught of cool air. Everybody at 
once wanted a fan. The darky was as much in demand as 
the newsboy on an early train from the suburbs. leople 
left their seats to avoid getting left. In two cars the boy 
sold sixty-seven fans. He could have sold as many more if 
he had them. He jumped off the platform as the train 
moved from the station with his pocket full of change and 
his heart full of joy. ‘Golly!’ he shouted, ‘dat was quick 
business.’ The other boy stared in stupid astonishment, 

and wondered how it was done.”’ 


AUNT PATIENCE’ : WRITING- DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


MAN came to our door yesterday offering to 
A mend umbrellas at a very reasonable price, and 
I found two or three for him to repair. While he was 
at work I talked a little with him, and I saw that one of 
his little fingers was out of shape—indeed that both his 
hands were bent and twisted—but he managed to do 
what would have been impossible to me with my un- 
injured fingers. Every few moments he took his left 
hand and put the little finger of his right hand into its 


proper position ; and at last I asked him what was the_ 


matter with it. ‘‘Oh, nothing, ma’am, nothing at all is 
the matter with it now only a bitof a touch of the 
rheumatis, but it’s no bother now; I ain't had even as 
much as this for more’n a month, and I can work 
steady.” 

I told him I was afraid I should not have the courage 
to try to work if my hands were like his. 

‘‘Oh, yes, ma’am, you would, ma’am, you'd be glad 
to do it; anybody’d be glad to doit that had any sperit ; 
you seeI had to give up my trade—’twas a carpenter I 
was—when I had this rheymatis’ so bad, and I 


looked round to see what I could do for my old mvthet 
dnd thy sister and me for our bread; my old mother, 
rest her soul, don’t hiv# te est my bread now, she’s 
done eating it since the 17th of Apfil Jest, but afore 
that we'd got to have our bread somehow, aiid } was 
kind of handy at fixing umbrellas, and sol started out 
on that. I don’t do it where I live—I do anything there 
comes to tre to do; and I gets a job at fences and such 
things as ain’t too patti¢ulat in carpentering work at 


| home onée and again, but that don’t keep us, and so I 


takes my tools and niy sign here,” and he glanced at his 
bundle of old umbrellas beside him, ‘‘and I just goes 
about a bit—it’s a cold day to-day for July, and that’s 
why my finger kinder draws out of sepe more—and 
folks seem to learn to save their umbrellas for me, 2m t 
can make an honest living quite comfortable like ; but,” 
and here he lowered his voice, already very soft, ‘I 
can’t go ‘round at home. I’d feel ashamed, ’cause me 
neighbors would speak of it, and look queer at me.” 

“ Then I’m ashamed of yout neighbors,” said I. ‘If 
yout neighbors don’t respect you' mote for doing all you 
can to take cate of yourself by being of real service to 
others, I wouldn’t mind them.” 

‘* Oh, yes, ma’am ; oh, yes, you would, ma’am ; that 
is, ma’am, if you had to live among ’em. And they’re 
not bad ; they’re very decent, civil-spoken, kind-hearted 
folks ; but you seea kind of a peddling umbrella mender 
ain’tso much of & man asa carpenter, dy’e see ’ and 
they'd think I’d kinder come down.” 

Now, what do you say-—does a man or a woman who 
uses what strength and skill he has in an honest fashion 
deserve to be respected, or not? And do the children of 
honest workingmen and women deserve to be treated 
with kindness and respect, or are they to be avoided in 
the seat at Sunday school, and on the playground ? 
Good behavior, honesty, kindness, industry, these en- 
title men, women, boys, and girls to be respected ; I 
scarcely can hear one of you express a different opinion 
in words, but how is it in actual conduct ? 


East Canaan, Conn., July 11, 1884. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

Have sent you this day by exptess a few articles of underwear, 
which are from the young ladie«’ * Mission Cirele." 

It is a rather small donation, but as we had them on hand, and 
no place at home to dispose of them, thought perhapsthey might 
do good among your little ones. Trusting they may reach you 
safely. I am yours sincerely, B. D. 


It will be a help to have this bundle to goto, when 
we send our next company of children ‘‘ out West.’ 
They are often very destitute of clothing, and suitable 
apparel must be bought before the journey. And all 
such donations save the expenditure of much-needed 
money. 


WeELwiNGTtoN, Del,, July 11, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

We anda fewof our friends decided to have a society. We 
met every Tuesday and Friday afternoon. After holding 
several meetings we decided to have an entertainment. 
It was held a few weeks ago; the money we received we con- 
cluded to send to you, for the purpose of sendinga child out in 
the country for a little while. Hoping the child will have a 
pleasant time, the society remain, 

Yours affectionately, 

ANNIE McL., McL, Evste H ,Bessin G , Mary G., Mary 

G.. Beatrice G., T., Meta V., Hatrie M. 


Itscems that the young people are accomplishing a 
great deal for Charity’s fund now. I hope each one of 
you girls will send me your autograph, so that I may put 
you all in my book with Annie, Mattie, and Hattie. 


Sa<sanod Biurrs, Woo_wrcn, Me.. July 13, 1894. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

While the chimes are calling the people to church in Bath, I 
begin this to you. I donot attend church to-day, as I hardly 
feel equal to going over to Bath with the others, and there are no 
services on this side this week. 

You are perhaps puzzled to know how Iam here. Let me tell 
you: Four gentlemen have built cottages on this point, and I 
am in one of the cottages. We are not far from Mouse Island 
and Squirrel Island, and have a very pretty location on a point 
of land between the Sassanoa and Kennebee Rivers. Directly 
in front of us is Arrowsic Island, and a toll-bridge connects it 
with the mainland. We mean to ride over there some day, and 
view the country. There isa little cove close by us where the 
bathing is very good, which, of course, we like particularly well. 
Some of the gentlemen here have had quite a discussion on what 
land you would strike going directly south from the mouth of 
the Kennebec. One said Cape Ann, and one said one of the West 
Indies, probably San Domingo, and one said Florida: at which, 
of course, we all laughed. What does Trixie say?! When I pass 
through New York next time [should like ever so much to stop 
and hunt you up, but I don’t know how ft will be. I may have 
to go right alongin the next train, and have no time to look 
about the city. Is it too late to thank you forthe lovely Christ 
mas card you sept me? J hope not, for I do really thank you, 
and I know I should have written before, but somehow or other, 
Tcouldn't. wasn't at home Christmas, bunt the card was 
warded to me, and J prize it highly. Am I toobig a girl fora red 
line under my name? I only wish I could write you areal good 
Jetter, such a one as you deserve, but I trust you will take the 
will for the deed, and some time I will try todo better. Much 
love to you, and to the dear ones around you, whom I have be- 
come much interested in. 

Your niece, Erstr. 


Now, without looking at the map, think what you 
would say in answer to Elsie’s question about the land 
directly south of the mouth of the Kennebec. At- 
tempts to locate lands and rivers, bays and mountains, 


sometimes cause a great deal of merriment at the table. 


} Once at our table Rex got the better of all of us elders 


in 4 geographical discussion. 


New May 22, 1884. 
My Dear Aunt Patience 

I would like to be one of yotirnieces. I like to read the letters 
in The Christian Union. 1} have two brothers and two sisters 
Mf OMlest brother's name is Frank, and my other name is Bertle 
We have @ Yety pretty shepherd dog. his name is ,ip, and we 
have thirty pigectiz and two bunnys; one’s name is Mary, and 
the other one’s name fs Grace. Will you please send me a pack 
age of flower seeds. If you de I will be very much obliged to 
you. Well, | must close, for lam afraid that I will write 
jong a letter, so good-by. 

From your loving niece, 

I wish you weuld tellus what kind of pigeons you 
have. My brother used to have some, when I was lit 


tow 


RACHEL. 


) tle girl, that he called tumblers, 


Ul, July 8, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patienl# 

I would like to be oné of your nieces. I am eleven years old. 
I go to school and study redding, grammar, writing, spelling, 
geography, and arithmetic. I take music lessons twice a week. 
l jive in central Illinois, where we raise a great «leal of corn and 
wheat, cattle and hogs. We ship our hogs to Chicago, where 
they k'l] and cure the meat, and ship it East. My papa has taken 
The Christiati Union for a great many years. I enjoy reading 
the letters. I would be very glad if you would answer my letter. 
We have very rich land, it produces a great variety of crops, 
vegetables, and fruits. Land sells near here for from $35 to $50 
per &fre, Yours truly, J. N. 


Do you faise flowers? I have heard that on those 
rich prairie lands the people feel they cannot do any- 
thing in kitchen gardening or flower raising, because 
they are so accustomed to use machines, and work on 
immense fields, that they seem to be wasting their time 
if they use a hoe and a spade. I know that once, when 
I was in Illinois, I was told the people on the prairies 
never had the small vegetables, such as peas, beans, let- 
tuce, cte. 


West Newton, July 3, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I write to thank you for the seeds you sent me. I did not ex- 
pect them after you wrote that they had all been sent away; as 
I forgot to send the stamp forthem I will sendtwo now. I 
hope no one has robbed themselves forme. My school elosed 
the twenty-fourth of last month and does not begin until the 
seventeenth of September. I had a kitten given to me the other 
day ; she is striped like a tiger and has seven toes on its two 
front paws, and it has seven claws on one paw and six on the 
other; it 1s also very smart and playful. My sister named it 
Panks. Iam reading the * Pickwick Papers this summer and 
like it very much. We have got nicely settled in our new home 
and we like here very ‘much. We have alithe nice breezes I 
must close now, with love 

From your affectionate niece, 


A few weeks ago I took a beautifu! ride in your re- 
gion. I think there can be no Jovelier rural city than 
Newton, and I am promised a home there sometime-— 
when a certain ‘‘ ship comes in.” 

A ffectionately, 


CHARITY S REPORT. 


CIRACE. 


Aunt PATIENCE. 


Previously acknowledged, . $733 34 
Children’s Society, Wilmington, Del. for Fresh 
Total, S735 

Down. 1. A bird. 2 Attention. 5. True. 4. A young bird. 
Across. 1. A note inthe scale. 2. The name of atone in the 
seale. 3. Much used onthe water. 4. A bird. 5. Toteil. GA 


tone in the scale. 7. In music. 
HIDDEN ACKROSTIC, 
The initial of aword in each of the following extracts will 
} give the name of a characterin one of Shakespeare's plays. 
Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steeps.--Campbell. 
. Through the streets of Marblehead 
Fast the red-winged ‘terror spread.— Whittier. 


3. Good watch, my brothers, tonicht we'll keep, 
While the tempest is on the sea.—Taylor. 


. Thus wesalute thee with our early song.-—Milton. 


. So Love was crowned, but Music won the cause.—Dryden. 


ANAGRAMS. 
Names of birds. 
art. 
Paren girl 


rug. © salt bars. Cram on 
I. Mole-Robe tailor. 


Cora’s ways. Kate's Co. 
Trade grip Red poke cow. 
show. No walls 

POUBLE DIAMOND, 
J. 


1. In obelisk. 2 A period of time. 3. A rectangular body. 


4. Anatom. 5. In obelisk. 
IT. 
1. In Sicily. 2. Ariverin Asia. 3. Enclosures. 14. A fish. 5. In 
Sicily 


DPonble word, es of manufaeture. 


ANSWERS To PUZZLES OF JULY 3. 


Puzzle of the Poets.—Walter Seotr. Wordsworth, % Addicon. 


3. Lowell. 4. Townsend 5. Emerson. 6 Randolph. «. Sterling. 
Coleridge. % Mrs. Opie. 1). Thompson. Tennysor. 
Numerical Charade,—Meandering (marriage, name, maiden). 


Charade. .—Independende Day. 
Word Puzzle —Caterpillar. (Cat, at, ate, cate, pi, pill, la, pillar, 
Lar.) 
Drop-Letter Puzzle .— 
* Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying penof the strip 
ling, 


Busily writing epistles important, to go by the ‘ Mayfiower.’” 
~{Longfellow. 
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SUNDAY CIFTERNOON. 


“TAKE NO THOUGHT FOR THE MOR- 
ROW.” 


IFE’S course must recommence to-day, 
Another path be trodden ; 
With heart new-strung I take my way, 
Like patient pilgrim plodding ; 
With prayer and song my road I tread, 
Thou, Lord, my steps will safely lead, 
I walk, no ill foreboding. 


J shrink not at the awful‘night, 
My future path concealing ; 

lor out of darkness springs forth licht, 
Thy wondrous power revealing. 

I cannnot now conceive thy ways, 

But in the light of heaven’s own rays 
Shall comprehend thy dealing. 


Even or rough my road, I go, 
Sure that thy hand protecteth ; 
The counsel of thy love, I know, 
For me that path selecteth ; 
Let life and death, then, mark the year, 
Be joy or grief my lot to bear, 
All still my good effecteth. 


Be far or near my journey’s end, 
The thought shall not oppress me; 

To Jesus I my way commend, 
In life or death to bless me : 

© Lord! my time is in thy hand ; 

In heaven my footsteps safely land, 
And let heaven’s joy possess me. 


PRAYER. 
most merciful God, whose goodness is great, and the 
multitudes of whose mercies are innumerable, have mercy 


upon us, for our sins are ever before us, presented by the 
continual accusations of a troubled conscience. We have 


. Sinned against thee, and done evil in thy sight; and yet be- 


cause thou art the God of mercy, and Fountain of eternal 
purity, delighting in the conversion and salvation of a sin- 
ner, We present unto thee the sacrifice of a troubled spirit, 
ot breken and contrite hearts; beseeching thee to let the 
dew of thy favor and the fire of thy love wash away our sins 
and purify our souls. Make us clean hearts, O God, and 
pure hands ; though our sins be as scarlet, yet make them 
like wool; though they be purple, yet make them as white as 
snow. Restore the voice of gladness to us; let us not be 
forever separate from the sweet refreshings of thy favor and 
presence; but give the comforta of thy help again, and let 
thy free spirit loose us from the bondage of sin, and estab- 
lish us in the freedom and liberty of the sons of God: so 
shall we sing of thy righteousness, and our lips shall give 
thee praise in the congregation of thy redeemed ones, now, 
henceforth, and forever. Amen. 


DAVID’S REPENTANCE.? 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


“For behold this self-same thing, that ye were made sorry 
after a godly sort, what earnest care it wrought in you, yea, 
what clearing of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what 


e fear, yea, what longing, yea, what zeal, yea, what avenging. "— 


2 Cor. vii., 11. 

THINK there is no good reason to doubt what is 

supported by the testimony ofan ancient tradition, 
and has been the belief in the church in all ages, that 
the fifty-first Psalin was written, as is indicated in the 
ancient but not inspired or authoritative inscription, by 
David when Nathan the prophet came to him after he 
had gone in to Bathsheba. It is true that some scholars 
have supposed from the phraseology of the last two 
verses that it was written by some one else; for Jeru- 
salem was not at this time the site of any temple, and Zion 
was not the sacred hill of Judea till a later date. It is, 
however, far more probable that those verses were 


~added by some pious scribe who thought that the psalm 


was defective because it contained no reference to either 
temple or temple service, and who wished to perfect it. 
Instances in modern times of such hymn tinkering have 
been so frequent as to give us good reason to think 
this surmise not improbable. Down to and including 
verse seventeen, the whole burden of the psalm is that 
God cares only for the spiritual. God's sacrifices are a 
broken heart. ‘* Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I 
give it.” ‘* That will never do,” says the temple scribe. 
“Tt will make men careless of their temple obligations ;” 
and he adds the promise of sacrifices and bullocks 
in verses eighteen and nineteen. 

The story of David's sin it is needless for me to re- 
late. As David has not apologized for it, neither will I. 
It was cruel, base, treacherous murder, for the sake of 
indulgence in a guilty passion. It was a breach at once 
of three of the ten commandments. It was treason by a 
king to one of his own subjects, by a commander in- 
chief to one of his chivalric soldiers. It is true that 


the same condemnation does not fall upon David that | 


would fall upon him if he were a Puritan, brought up 


>From the German, by Frances Elizabeth Cox. 


4 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 3, 1884.— 
Psalm li., 1-19, 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


under a Puritan education. Crime is always the same ; 
criminals are not. Adultery is never to be palliated ; 
but an oriental king, living in an age when the harem 
was tolerated by law and sanctioned by public opin- 
ion, and when in other kingdoms kings were absolute 
and irresponsible despots, is not to be judged as if he 
were a Puritan deacon, living in an age of compara- 
tive domestic purity and Christian liberty. With this 
word of caution, I turn from the story of David's sin 
to the expression of his penitence. Nor shall I attempt 
anything like a complete analysis of, his experience. I 
shall only call attention to certain self-evident features 
in it. 

1. The burden which rested upon David was his sin 
against God :—‘ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned.”’ 
He had sinned against the wife whom he had taken 
from her husband ; against the husband whose life he 
had taken that he might take his wife; against the 
kingdom whose head he was, and whose subjects he 
was bound to protect; against himself, whose nature 
had suffered corruption from his crimes. And all these 
aspects of his sinseemed to be as nothing compared with 
the fact that he had sinnedagainst God. He had broken 
God’s law ; he had been false to God’s trust in him ; he 
had used against God’s honor powers which-God had 
conferred upon him; he had disappointed the just ex- 
pectations of his heavenly Father. This was the over- 
whelming thought with him. 

Our modern religion is humanitarian. Our duties to- 
ward our fellow-men are those which press most strongly 
upon us ; Our wrongs against them are those which most 
quickly awaken our shame. Sins which purchase im- 
mediate suffering arouse immediate condemnation ; 
others do not. Self-indulgence is condemned when it 
takes the form of crazy drunkenness and issues in 
violence ; but not when it is genteel, respectable, and 
in its consequences remote. In adopting what is a 
sound principle, the doctrine that the State should pun- 
ish only crimes—that is, offenses against man—we have 
come into a disregard if not into an indifference toward 
sins—that is, offenses against God. It is true that Christ 
in his picture of the Last Judgment makes philanthropy, 
love to man, the test of character;' but it is also true 
that he represents service to man as a service to him, 
and inhumanity to man as sin against him. 

2. So regarding his sin lavid’s burden is the sin it- 
self. Nathan has told him that his child is to die. He 
has fasted and prayed for his child’s life.? But in this 
psalm no word is said of this penalty either inflicted or 
to be inflicted. Nathan has threatened him with rebell- 
ion rising out of his own house, and disgrace inflicted 
before all Israel.* No word of entreaty is there in 
David's experience of repentance for the remission of 
this penalty. 

I said a few weeks ago in The Christian Union that 
sin was the only evil. Some friendly critics thought I 
went too far ; that suffering also is an evil. On reading 
their criticism I reflected upon the question. I am now 
prepared to reiterate my conviction that sin is the only 
evil. Suffering may be anevil. But it may be a good. 
It is not inherently and essentially evil. Sin is the only 
absolute evil; the one thing that is always, and every- 
where, and under all circumstances, evii. It is an evil, 
not because it brings suffering, but because it is sin. 
If it brought happiness it would still be an evil. The 
utilitarian theory of life, which makes happiness the 
real good, and virtue good only because it produces hap- 
piness, and suffering the only evil, and sin an evil only 
because it produces suffering, destroys the foundations 
of morality and saps the sources of spiritual life. This 
is true philosophically and it is true as an experience. 
He who feels keenly his sin will be little concerned by 
the suffering in him which it involves. The burden of 
his soul will be, I have sinned : not, My child will die, 
but ‘‘ Against thee, thee only, havel sinned ;” not, I am 
in rags and hunger, but ‘‘I have sinned against heaven 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son.” 

8. And as his burden will be his sin, so his prayer 
will be, like David's, for the remission of his sin. For- 
giveness of sins is not the remission of penalty. It does 
not necessarily involve the remission of penalty. It is 
not escape from the suffering. God forgave David ; 
and David wrote his Psalm of thanksgiving for the for- 
giveness.‘ ‘‘ Blessed is he whose transgression is for- 
given, whose sin is covered. I acknowledged 
my sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have I not hid. I 
said, I will confess my transgression unto the Lord; and 
thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.” Nevertheless, 
David's son died ; and Absalom rose in rebellion agains: 
him ; and all the revolution and disgrace threatened by 
Nathancameupon him. Forgiveness is not remission of 
penalty ; it is remission of sin itself. It is reconcilia- 
tion to God ; peace with one’s own conscience ; quietude 
of soul ; the dismission of remorse ; tlie stilling of the 
avenger within ; and the cleansing from the baleful, per- 
nicious, venomous sin itself. ‘To repent is to seek not 
escape from penalty, but deliverance from sin. This was 


22 Sam. xii., 16. 


| 1 Matt. xxv., 31-46. 


32 Sam. xii., 11, 12. * Psalm xxxii. 


Paul’s cry: ‘‘ Who shall deliver me from the body of 


this death ?” This was David's: ‘‘ Blot out my trans- 
gressions ; wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity and 
cleansemefrommy sin. . Purge me with hyssop 
and I shall be clean. Wash me, and I shall be whiter 
than snow.” This too is God’s promise. By the voice 
of Isaiah: ‘‘ Though your sins be as scarlet they shall 
be as white as snow ; though they be red, they shall be 
as wool.”” By the voice of Ezekiel; ‘‘ Then will I sprin- 
kle clean water upon you and ye shall be clean from all 
your filthiness, and from all your idols will I cleanse 
you.” By the voiceof Micah: ‘‘ He will subdue our ini- 
quities ; and thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths 
of the sea.” By the voice of the angel: ‘‘Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus (i.e. Saviour) for he shall save his 
people from their sins.” By the voice of Paul: ‘‘ In 
whom we have redemption through his blood, even the 
forgiveness (Greek, reméssivn) of sins. By the voice of 
John: ‘ He is faithful and just to forgive our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” God does not take 
away the punishment. Moses dies before entering the 
Land of Promise ; David suffers from rebellion ; Paul 
never loses the stern recollection of his persecution of 
Christ; Peter weeps bitterly. Death comes into the 
world because of sin, and stays in the world in spite of 
redemption. God does take away sin. Moses becomes 
meek, though he was by nature passionate ; David spir- 
itual, though he was by nature sensual; Paul self- 
devoted, though he was by nature self-willed ; Peter 
stable as a rock, though he was by nature like a wave 
of the sea. Ilow is it, in the face of this teaching of 


Scripture, interpreted and reiterated by history and by 


life, that we persist in making redemption consist of ex- 
emption from punishment ? Isit that we fear suffering 
more than sin ? and are more anxious to escape the pen 


alty than the poison of wrong-doing and wrong- 


being ? 

4. I have no space left to emphasize the simple truth 
that the only condition which David recognizes as 
necessary to make available God’s forgiving love is a 
broken and a contrite spirit. The church has contin- 
ually added conditions. The Bible knows no other. 
Neither deeds done, nor ritual submitted to, nor opin 
ions entertained, nor temple service attended ; simply a 
hearty, genuine, sincere abhorrence of and turning away 
from the sin itself, and a genuine, hearty, and sincere 
desire to be cleansed from the sic, at whatever cost, and 
brought back into righteousness. This is the only con- 
dition of God’s redeeming love ; the choice of the hu- 
man soul to be redeemed, to be saved, not from pains 
and penalties, but from sin and shame, from self and 
separation from God. He who has this desire needs no 
other condition to come acceptably to God. Even 
though he have committed David’s sin he may come 
with David's prayer, sure of David’s experience of for 
giveness. He may be punished for his sin, but he may 
be sure that he will be redeemed from it. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
DAVID'S REPENTANOE.— PSALM 51. 1-19. 


By HunTINGTON MILLER. 
OU must not think that this King David whom 
God loved, and chose to be the ruler of his people, 
was a man who never did anything wrong. The Bible 
tells us that all have sinned, and David himself wrote, 
‘*T said, I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord, 
and thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.” 

In the time when David lived people thought that a 
king might do whatever he pleased. He could take 
from his servants anything which they had, if he hap- 
pened to want it, and he could put them all to death if 
they displeased him. There was no one to reprove him 
for anything he did, and the people said whatever the 
king did must be right. David knew better than this ; 
he knew there was a King in heaven greater than any 
earthly king, and that no one had a right to disobey his 
laws ; but King David was just like other people, and 
somet.mes he forgot. I should not at all wonder if he 
felt pleased with himself to think he was going to pre- 
pare gold ‘and silver and costly things for the house of 
God, and so he let pride get into his heart, and then 
Satan tempted him to do wrong. A brave soldier who 
lived near him had a very beautiful wife, and when 


David saw her he wanted her for himself. So he sent. 


her husband to a dangerous place in the army, where 
he was killed, so that he might have his wife. It wasa 
wicked and cruel thing to do, and God sent Nathan the 
prophet to tell David so. He told David to stop and 


think what he had done, and Davi said at once, ‘‘I 


have sinned against the Lord ; I deserve.to be punished 
bitterly.” He begged the Lord to forgive him, and one 
of his prayers for mercy is our lesson to-day. He does 
not ask God that he will not punish him for his wrong- 
doing, but he says, 

‘* Blot out my transgression.’ 

He thought of God’s book where all his deeds were 
written. He remembered that God was acquainted with 
all his ways, and knew every word that was in his 
tongue, and even his very thoughts, and that there was 
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no place where he could escape from God’s eye and 
God’s presence. What could be done with this story of 
his sin that was written in God’s book? Why, God 
could blot it out and remember it no more. But would 
he doit? Yes, for he himself had said he was ‘‘ mer- 
ciful, and slow to anger, forgiving iniquity, transgres- 
sion and sin.” So David prays: 

** According to the multitude of thy tender mercies, blot 
out my transgression.” 

The reason God forgives our sin is that he is so good : 
his tender mercies are so many : they area ‘* multitude.” 

Sin leaves a stain upon our heart, and even if God 
would blot out the record from his book we need to be 
cleansed ourselves ; 80 David prayed : 

‘* Wash me from mine iniquity and cleanse 
me from my sin. 

David was truly sorry ; he came Ketone God with his 
heart almost broken, his joy was all gone, and he felt as 
if he deserved to be cast away from God's presence, and 
have God’s spirit of love and wisdom taken away from 
him. But sorrow cannot take away sin; only God can 
do that, and all he asks of us is to confess and for- 
sake it. 

God does more for us than simply to pardon our sins, 
and cleanse us from their stain. He makes our hearts 
anew and puts into them good instead of evil, as if you 
pulled up the poisonous weeds from a garden and filled 
it with lovely flowers and precious fruits. And then he 
gives us his free Spirit to help us, like the sunshine, and 
the rain, and the dew, that make the garden grow. 
When our own hearts are set right we can help and 
teach others: we can praise God ourselves and lead 
others to praise him, and God will aecept and bless the 
offerings which we bring him. These things which 
David asked we may all ask : 

‘‘ Blot out my transgressions.” 

‘*Cleanse me from my sin.” 

‘* Create in me a clean heart.” 

‘‘ Uphold me by thy free Spirit.” 

Every day we need to pray this prayer, and every day 
we must remember that G:od forgives us over and over 
again, and is never weary of helping us because of 
‘the multetude of his tender mercics,” That is the rea- 
son he gave us our Lord Jesus, because he ‘‘so loved 
us,” and all the other gifts that come to us are only a 
part of the ‘‘ multitude of his tender mercies.” No 
wonder David was happy when he was again at peace 
with this loving Lord, and said in one of his songs: 
“oe love the Lord, all ye his saints.’ 


PREACHERS AND PREACHING OF FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 


By T. K, FEsSSENDEN. 
WOULD gladly speak here particularly of Dr. 
Kirk, then a youthful pastor in Albany, of Drs. 
Beecher and Wisner in the fullness of their strength and 
usefulness in Boston, and of our own Dr. Hawes, and 
of Drs. Skinner and Fitch, artistically perfect, and often 
preaching with a power of pathos which has been sur- 

passed by few preachers in our country. 

But I pass them with this brief mention that I may 
pay atribute of love and gratitude to my theological 
teacher, the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of New Haven. Tohim, 
in common with many other of his pupils, I owe more 
tan to any other person my usefulness as a Christian 
minister. 

To many in this generation he is known chiefly aS & 
metaph ysician and theologian. By not a few he is re- 
garded as a bold speculator and innovator upon the 
received traditions of New England, and as the founder 
of a school of philosophy and theology which has had 
its day and passed away. 

But by the people to whom he ministered for eleven 
years in New Haven, by his pupils and ministerial as- 
sociates, and by multitudes to whom he preached in the 
revivals of fifty years ago, he is remembered as one of 
the purest and truest of Christians, as a man of gigantic 
powers seeking and implicitly following the light of 
truth from whatever source it came, and as one of the 
most instructive, convincing, and effective preachers of 
that day. He was a favorite pupil of Dr. Dwight, 
through whose influence largely he became the successor 
of Professor Stuart as the pastor of the Center Church. 
Commencing when amere youth, he soon was distin- 
guished for his intellectual vigor, and for his fidelity, 
earnestness, and acceptableness. Upon the establish- 
ment of the Dwight Professorship of Theology he was 
appointed its first incumbent, and soon drew around him 
a class of young men of fine capacity, who caught an 
inspiration from him in their studies of divine things, 
and an undonbting confidence in the entire harmony of 
reason, and Providence, and Revelation, and al] true 
philosophy. Asa preacher he was singularly attractive 
in hig manly beauty. Ue inspired confidence by the 
seriousness and propriety of his manner, and by his 
manifest sincerity. His voice rang out clear and dis- 
tinct. His reading of the Scriptures and his prayers 
were impressive. His introductions were simple and 


natural. The subject of his discourse was generally ' 


announced in a topical form, and was canaliltey stated 
and explained ; then followed a massive argument, and 
sometimes claborate illustrations or comparisons, and 
when the way had thus been fully prepared, all was 
gathered up in, and made effective by, a formal applica- 
tion. It was direct, practical, solemn, and tender. I 
can still hear his words, as during a revival in Yale Col- 
lege he addressed the students from the text: ‘‘ Wilt 
thou not from this time cry unto me, My father, be thou 
the guide of my youth !” Concluding as he began, with 
his text, he pressed home the inquiry upon each one 
present. ‘‘ Wilt thow not from this time cry unto me, 
My father /” and among those who listened to it I can- 
not doubt there were some who then made the decisive 
choice that henceforth God should be the guide of their 
youth. 

The preaching of the men and times has already 
been so fully described that I shall only briefly refer 
to some of-its most marked characteristics. 

And first of all I emphasize the fact that it was 
eminently evangelical ; and by this I mean that it was 
the preaching of the way of salvation for lost men 
through the Lord Jesus Christ. It wasthe same gospel 
which our.Lord preached to Nicodemus, which the 
Apostles preached on the day of Pentecost, and which 
is taught in the Episiles. That all unconverted men 
are in a dreadful condition, selfish, blinded, and en- 
slaved by sin, and justly exposed to eternal death, 
that for the salvation of our fallen race a_ full ‘and 
free provision has been made by the atonement of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, that its benefits ‘are offered to all 
who will truly repent of and forsake their sins, and 
believe in Christ ; that all men ought at once to com- 
ply with these terms, and that the Holy Spirit's office 
work is to show men their guilt and danger and a way 
of safety, and that he was now convincing them of their 
sin and drawing them to a new and holy life. Great 
prominence was given to this truth as a reason for their 
accepting the offered pardon. The motives urged to en- 
force it were God's desert of their love, and what he had 
done and was still doing for their salvation ; that a full 
and free pardon was offered to all who would accept of 
the terms of the Gospel, and that there was not a ray 
of hope for those who should continue to reject them 
in this world or the world to come. Such was sub- 
stantially the gospel preached. 

It was so preached as to commend it alike to the 
reason, and consciences, and best convictions and feel- 
ings of their hearers. There was nothing in it that gave 
unnecessary Offense. It was not mere commonplace ex- 


hortations, no cold and dry discussions of philos- 
ophy and theology. It was not apologetic and 
barely intellectual. The conviction forced _ itself 


at once upon the hearers that the preachers were 
fully persuaded of, and deeply imbued by the 
spirit of the gcspel, that they regarded themselves as 
Christ's ambassadors sent by him to preach the accept- 
able year of the Lord, and knowing the terrors of the 
Lord they entreated men in Cnrist’s stead! to be rec- 
onciled to God. They preached with so much of min- 
gied earnestness, and tendernes3, and power as to make 
them in the highest and best sense eloquent and effect- 
ive. I have never heard or read discourses which had 
more of the highest qualities of pulpit excellence than 
some of those of which I have spoken. 

I would emphasize the impression often made upon 
the audience by the devotional exercises of those men 
and times—by their prayersand reading of the Word of 
God and of the hymns. There was no want felt of a 
devotional spirit, or of a ritual, or of responsive readings 
to give solemnity or interest. The serious and reverent 
manner, the breathing of the soul’s gratitude and love 
and earnest desires, the attention given to God’s Word 
as his voice and message, the reading of the hymns, in 
which the best men in their best hours had given utter- 
ance to their best thoughts, unconsciously prepared the 
minds and hearts of the hearers for the reception of, 
and obedience to, the truth. 

.The preachers of that day were accustomed to 
make a close, and personal, and often most effective ap- 
plication of the discourse ; to ask in God’s name fora 
right decision, and for an immediate compliance with 
God’s claims. There was a manifest expectation of the 
conviction and conversion of men, and of a quickened 
zeal and religious life—an expectation which was often 
fulfilled. 

Finally, they pressed upon the converts the duty of a 
public profession of religion, without unnecessary delay. 
After setting before them the true tests of Christian 
character, they called upon all to take their stand boldly 
and promptly on.the Lord’s side by a union with God’s 
people in whatever fold they conscientiously preferred. 

And thus were the churches of Christ everywhere in- 
creased in numbers and ip their piety and efliciency. 
And thus was wrought a work of grace, the blessed 
fruits of which were, as | believe, as rich and as lasting 
and as truly pleasing to Christ as those of any revival 
which has ever blessed his cause. 

May we not hope and pray that the spirit of those 
times and the mantles of those preachers may again de- 


scend upon the churches and ministers of our own and 


other days? Shall we not earnestly pray for similar 
and more wonderful outpourings of the Holy Spirit ? 
Shall we not imitate the example and labors of the men 
whom God has so signally honored? And can we 
doubt but. that God is waiting to pour out his Spirit 
upon our churches when his influences are rightly 
sought 


TO BEAR ANNOYANCES PATIENTLY. 


Pe to daily matters which appertain to your duties, 
or to providential arrangements, although they 
may be inconvenient or distracting, you have only to 
endure them in peace. Behind each important intruder, 
learn to see God governing all, and training you in self- 
denial alike through a troublesome acquaintance as 
through good examples. The intruder whom God sends 
us serves to thwart our will, upset our plans, to-make us 
crave more earnestly for silence and recollection, to 
teach us to sit loose to our own arrangements, our rest, 
our ease, our taste; to bend our will to that of others, 
‘to humble ourselves when impatience overcomes us 
under these annoyances, and to kindle in our hearts a 
greater thirstfor God, even while he seems to be for- 
saking us, because we are so disturbed. 

Whatever comes from God’s hand bears good fruit: 
Often those things which make you sigh after solitude 
are more profitable for humiliation and self-denial than 
the most utter solitude would be. Let us go on as God 
leads us from day to day, making good use of every 
moment, without looking beyond it. Sometimesan ex- 
citing book, a fervent meditation, or a striking conver- 
sation, would gratify your taste, and make you feel sat- 
isfied and full of yourself, would persuade you that you 
were far advanced, and, while giving you fine thoughts 
about crosses, would only render you more haughty, 
and make you more sensitive to those crosses which 
you would find in your path on comjng from your relig- 
ious exercises. Keep then to this simple rule: seek 
nothing dissipating, but bear in peace all that God sends 
you, against your will, to disturb you. What a delu- 
sion! We seek God afar off, in projects perhaps alto 
gether unattainable, and we do not consider that we 
possess him now in the midst of confusion, by the exer- 
cise of simple faith, provided we bear humbly and 
bravely the annoyances which come from others’ and 
our own imperfections.—| Fenelon. 


JAMES BALDWIN BROWN. 


a pee BALDWIN BROWN, pastor of the Brixton 

Independent Church, London, England, was buried 
from that church on June 1. He was a man whose rep- 
utation was almost world wide because of his devotion 
to humanity ; every man to him was a brother, and his 
heart, his sympathy, and his home were always open to 
their demands. The desire to attend his funeral was so 
great that it was found necessary to issue cards of ad- 
mission. The first address was made by the Rev, J. C. 
Harrison, a life-long friend of Mr. Brown. In the 
course of his remarks he said : 


‘*As aman, our beloved friend had great power of per- 
sonal attraction. Independent, fearless, outspoken, never 
hesitating for a moment to assert his convictions, however 
they might differ from the opinions of the day, he was 
yet singularly sensitive and sympathetic, and delighted in 
the love and approbation of good men. His heart spoke 
with his lips and glowed in his countenance, and gave the 
impression of thorough genuineness and reality in all that 
he said and did. There was, indeed, sometimes the hasty 
flash and a too great readiness to enter the lists ; but as the 
late Dr. Vaughan, one of his sturdiest opponents, once 
said, when describing a young man of promise, ‘ He re 
sembles our own Baldwin Brown, high-spirited and noble- 
hearted, who needs, indeed, now and then to be curbed, but 
whom we cannot help loving.’ He was large-minded as 
well as warm-hearted. Ie felt a deep interest in every sub- 
ject of thought, was widely read, and, having great felicity 
of speech, and a truly social nature, he drew all intelligent 
persons to him, and held them by very strong bonds. He 
was a many-sided man, restlessly active and acquisitive, an 
animated and eloquent companion, as instructive and stim- 
ulating as he was entertaining. He was very genial, ready 
to enter fhto all that was bright and humorous in the con- 
versation around him, but never degenerated into the mere 
tale-teller, simply because he felt that there were things of 
immeasurably deeper interest than any collection of anec- 
dotes, however well told. He never trifled with spiritual 
things. He always approached them with deep seriousness. 
He had too much reverence of nature, too profound an ap- 
preciation of all that related to (iod, truth, life, eternity, 
to speak of them with flippancy. He had an intensely de- 
vout soul, and in secret walked closely with God. When he 
gave himself to any task, especially any service for God, he 
never spared himself. To his power, ay, far beyond his 
power, he labored on. It was useless to try to check him ; 
he would not be checked, so full was he of spirit, of in- 
domitable courage, of that specially English quality, pluck, 
that he would never give in. He would walk till he fell. He 
impressed outsiders with admiration of Evangelical trath 
as he presented it in its manifold aspects and relations. 
What were the fruits of his active, thoughtful, sympathetic, 
eloquent ministry, the day alone will declare. Oh, how 
yreat were the privileges, how weighty the responsibilities, 
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of those who belonged to his flock! Can you—oh! can 
‘you think of his strenuous efforts, unremitting, prayerful, to 
make you in love with that Saviour whom he adored—to fill 
your soul with thetruth that was the life of his life, to allure 
you to brighter worlds while he led the way, without sol- 
emnly asking, now that you shall hear his glorious words no 
more, ‘Have I obeyed his voice ? Am I treading in his steps ? 
Soon, soon shall I have to follow him into the world of 
spirits ; shall I tind myself his fellow—his beatific compan- 
ion there® Am I now a true worshiper of the Father 
as he was, now and here? Shall I enjoy the full- 
ness of sonship there? What ought I not to be for 
such a ministry as his? WhatamI? Whatshall I be when 
the secrets of ali hearts, the place of all professed believers 
shall be decided in the day of the Lord? Oh, to be pro- 
nounced faithful and true then! We who loved Baldwin 
Brown as a brother, we who honored him in the ministry of 
the gospel, seem to hear his voice speaking to us now; that 
voice which was so genial, so hearty, so frank, so unaffected, 
eo real, so earnest; that voice which we delighted to hear 
because it made him ever dearer to us, and ourselves 
stronger and more loyal—we seem to hear his voice as he 
Bays: ‘Never cease adding to your equipment for the noble 
work which I have laid down. Every new attainment well 
used will make you more efficient. Never spare yourself in 
this Divine service. Bring your best, your choicest, and 
consecrate it wholly to him who gave himself for you. 

Sanctify daily life, all that you have and are and meet with, 

and press itinto the Master’s use. Be real, be earnest ; lay 

yourselves on the altar that you may be a living sacrifice, 

wholly the Lord’s.’ Watch, that when the Master comes, 

you may be ready to go out and meet him. ‘In suchan hour 
as ye think not the Son of Man cometh.’ Happy, happy, 

thrice happy, those who, as they hear his footsteps, can say 

with all their heart, ‘Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly !’ 

To those who formed his home circle he leaves not his 

message of love in public ; he has spoken it—oh, so sacredly, 

so tenderly—in private. The comfort of it bears up their 

spirits now. ‘ Peace Ileave with you; my peace | give unto 

you; let not your hearts be troubled, neither let them be 

afraid.’ 

A letter was read from the widow, Mrs. Brown, 
which contained the last words penned by her hus- 
band : 

‘Once more you hear the voice of your dear old friend, 
your best friend, because he speaks the words of God. He 
can speak boldly because he has the best Book, the Wisdom 
of God, on his side. And you know he is right. Every word 
he says is for your good. Hear his counsel and you wiil 
never regret it in time or eternity. He sets before you the 
way of the peaceful, vigorous, and blessed life in the first 
Psalm, ‘ The law of the Lord’ is a large word, rich in in- 
terest—not legislation merely—exhortation, warning, proph- 
ecy, psalm, and history. No reading like it. Infinite depth 
and fullness. Wise unto salvation, and rich unto life 
eternal is the man who masters it.’’ 

The Rey. Newman Hall, who was a class-mate of Dr. 
Brown's, made the closing address, in which he said : 

*« He relinquished brilliant worldly prospects for the pur- 
suit and advocacy of truth under conditions which were to 
him the more attractive because they offered less earthly 
allurement. A chivalric soldier of Conscience, he was ever 
on the watch for any toil or encounter to which he might 
point. A true knight, his righteous hostility to what he 
thought error never allowed him to fail in generous courtesy 
to those who held it. Wherever conviction pointed he ad- 
vanced, though he might incur the charge of sacrilege in 
questioning old traditions, and in spite of whatever injury 
might accrue to himself. For this he is loved by all who 
love truth, though taking different views of it. Those who 
questioned his conclusions honored his sincerity; those 
whom he encountered in controversy learned to love him- 
self the more. They who best knew him never doubted his 
firm attachment to the great central truths of Evangel, the 
Divine Saviour, the atoning sacrifice, the supernatural 
agency of the Holy Ghost. He was not one who set aside 
the claims of the Old Testament. He says, ‘I confess I 
hear with strange sinking of spirit the notions about the 
Old Testament which some of the advanced even of our 
orthodox teachers put forth, as though the less we studied 
it the better: as though it were the record of 
some paleozoic age of human development which 
we in our enlightened age do right to scorn. Unhappy the 
nation where childhood is not beautiful, and is lightly es- 
teemed.’ [fhe did not so frequently as some others give 
prominence to statements of Christian doctrine, this did 
not arise from any lack of faith with such doctrine, but is 
thus explained in the preface to ‘The Soul’s Exogus’: 
‘T have not sought to unfold doctrines, not because I under- 
value their importance, but because they are among the 
things most surely believed in our churches ; and the great 
need among us is to have them married to life.’ I have 
often rejoiced to hear from his lips, both in public and 
private, those same Evangelical truths, so dear to us all, 
set forth in a manner different to the older style to which 
some of us still cling, but calculated to secure the atten- 
tion and win the adhesion of a class of minds who would 
otherwise turn away. I used to meet him once a month at 
fraternal conferences, and never failed to be instructed and 
stimulated by the freshness of his thoughts, flashing new 
light upon old truths. It was my privilege to be associated 
with him in protest against the unfair criticism of Thomas 
Lynch and the ‘ Rivulet,’ and I admired the burning indig- 
nation, then and ever, against injustice and intolerance. I 
have known him as the pastor of a neighboring church, 
where he not only ministered to a congregation of high cult- 
ure, capable of appreciating so strong and sanctified an 
intellect, but labored among the poor and uneducated, not 
by mere doling out of gifts, but by personal service and 
beart to heart sympathy, thus seeking to bless his humbler 


friends not merely religiously, but physically, socially, po- 
litically. I have known him as a brother minister incapable 
of envy or jealousy, scorning to utter a word to detract 
from the honor of any of his brethren ; never exalting him- 
self; ever ready to show kindness to the least distinguished, 
esteeming others better than himself. I have known him 
as the faithful friend in whom, as in all true men, tender- 
ness so blended with strength that none could tell by which 
he was most characterized. I have met him on mountain 
peaks which soared above the clouds into the clear ether, 
type of his own aspiring spirit, scorning all that is sordid 
and base, and basking in the light of God. I have met him 
on the shores of tranquil lakes reflecting all things fair in 
earth and heaven, as did his own spirit, so human, yet so 
divine.”’ 

‘*But words of ours are weak. Let his own be beard. 
From them let us gather another wreath for his own 
burial. ‘Heaven is the sphere in which the silent 
spirits who have won the prizes in life’s battles, who have 
come forth from the chaos of strife, trained, inured, yet 
pure, shall play out their parts on a grander scale, in a 
wider theater, under the eye of a more absolute King. Oh, 
could we but at this moment lift the veil and sweep one 
earnest glance over the heavenly plains, our life would be- 
come a longing for the moment of emancipation; and of 
all God’s angels the brightest and most welcome would be 
his Angel of Death. Who would not rather depart, and be 
with Christ, which is far better, if he were as sure as the 
apostle was at length that his life-work was accomplished, 
his battle was fought out, his victroy forever won?’ What 
here should keep us from the white-robed throng, the palm, 
the crown, the vision of the Saviour, the rest of the blessed 
and glorified with him? Get thee up into thy mountain 
summit, and satiate thine eye with the vision of the glorious 
land. It lies there swimming in the sunlight; the very air 
seems to palpitate with joy ; it lies there softer, more lus. 
trous than thy dreams. It is thine! thy heritage! thine 
forever! Gaze, drink thy fill! Soon the dark rolling river 
shall be breasted ; one struggle, one gasp, one plunge into 
the unknown abyss—thou art there!’ Yes, and thou thy- 
self art there! God help us all to be followers of those who 
by faith and patience inherit the promises.’’ 


AT BELFAST. 


HE public reports of the proceedings of the Pan 
Presbyterian Council indicate that much good 
work has becn done sinoe the sittings commenced. The 
admission of the Cumberland Presbyterians of America 
and the adoption of the resolution offered by Dr. John 
Hall, of New York, looking to more general and effect- 
ive co-operation of two sections of Presbyterianism, and 
the increased interest in the Waldensian Church, are 
among a few of the good things accomplished. Dr. 
John Hall has been preaching to a crowded and ad- 
miring audience in Ulster Hall. One of the most 
interesting sessions was that at which Dr. McCosh, of 
Princeton, made his farewell address—an occasion and 
an address that will long be remembered : 


‘‘My brethren, I can claim the merit in regard to this 
Alliance that I have crossed the Atlantic Ocean four times 
in order to promote its interests. First of all, I did 
nothing publicly, but I waited upon a number of pri- 
vate but influential men in Ireland, Scotland, and England. 
I remember with pleasure how Dr. Blaikie got the most in- 
filuential men in Edinburgh to meet me at dinner. In London 
and Belfast I was treated with similar courtesy and consid- 
eration, and I was enabled to prepare the way for the for- 
mation of this Alliance. In America, through a great part 
of which I have been, I claim the credit of having prepared 
the way there also, and of having made men ready for what 
we have done. The whole of this Alliance is now in far 
better and safer hands, and I wish to leave it there. Al- 
though I have been late in coming to this Council I have 
fulfilled my purpose, which was not only to come to this 
assembly, but also to seea number of my old friends and to 
shake hands with them for the last time, perhaps. Then, 
my special object was to say farewell to this Council. I am 
now so advanced in life it would be presumptuous in me to 
expect to be able to attend any other Council that may be 
held. But I trust that this Council is now so established 
that it will not need the particular aid of any one individual. 
S80 I came here to express again the interest I feel in this 
Council and the hope that it will continue not for years, but 
for ages to come. Depend upon it, if the Presbyterian 
branches of the Church do not combine they will be greatly 
weakened, and other denominations, especially the Episco- 
pal Church, will surpass them by this unity. 

‘‘T trust the Alliance will go on in the future as it has in 
years past. I feel very much just now that there is nothing 
left for me todo but to wind up my work—and that I am 
doing. I take leave of my friends here in this place full of 
the remembrance of their kindness, but especially to the 
large body of young men here who were my beloved stu- 
dents in days gone by. I have not fora long time experi- 
enced the same intensity of feeling as that which animated 
me when I shook hands with these young men. When they 
held out their hands to me | felt at first some little difficulty 
in recognizing them. They have grown much inthe past 
twenty or thirty years, and their faces are different to what 
I remember they were in the days of long ago; but when 
they began to speak and told me their names I immediately 
recognized them. For a long time I have felt no greater 
pleasure than that which | experienced at meeting dozens 
and scores of my old pupils. I am going to Scotland ina 
few days to say farewell to my friends there, and to those 
to whom for sixteen years I had the privilege of preaching 
the Gospe]. Then it only remains for me to return to the 
land ef my adoption, where I mean to leave my bones. 


When I go there, if I havea few years left me, I have duties 
to discharge bearing upon the philosophy to which I have 
devoted many years of my life, and upon that college which 
has so prospered because others have gathered round it, 
and given so much of their substance—about four millions 
—since I went there. I must go there and do the remain- 
der of my work; and then to lie beside the great Edwards, 
the greatest intellect that America has produced; and be- 
side Weatherspoon, the greatest actor who has appeared 
either in America or Scotiand, and who, like myself, be- 
longed to both countries. I hope to lie with them in the 
same graveyard, and to rise together with them on the great 
resurrection morning.”’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Hditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 


—On Friday, the 11th inst., after a short illness, occurred 
at Cottage City, Mass., the death of the Rev. Russell Green 
Toles, D.D., of Boston, the Superintendent of the Baldwin 
Place Home for Little Wanderers. Born in Durham, N. Y., 
in 1813, Dr. Toles entered Madison University in 1843, 
and in 1848 graduated with the theological class. After 
that he was pastor of the Baptist Church of Frankfort, N. 
Y., general and financial agent of the American Baptist 
Educational Society in the service of the Christian Commis- 
sion during part of the War of the Rebellion, and in con- 
nection with W. C. Van Meter, Principal of the Howard 
Mission of New York. It was while in this last position 
that he was consulted by Boston gentlemen concerning the 
foundation of a home for destitute children. And the re- 
sult of the conference was the establishment, in 1865, of the 
Baldwin Place Home for Little Wanderers. Since then 
nearly six thousand children have been inmates of the 
Home, which is one of the prominent charitable institutions 
of Boston. It is conducted on broad principles of philan- 
thropy, and without regard to distinctions of nationality or 
religious beliefs. Dr. Toles was buried Tuesday, July 15th, 
in Forest Hills Cemetery, Boston. The funeral services, . 
which were simple and largely attended, were held in the 
First Baptist Church on Commonwealth Avenue. By this 
death the Institution is, for the present, left without a su- 
perintendent, as no action has as yet been taken by the 
Trustees in regard to Dr. Toles’s successor. But so thor- 
ough and systematic was his work that the Home will con- 
tinue quietly and regularly under the management of Mr. 
Charles H. Miner, the Assistant Superintendent. To the 
personality and conscientious energy of its late Superin- 
tendent the success of the Home is largely due. And the 
scrupulous care with which he provided suitable homes for 
the destitute children who came under him, carefully inves- 
tigating the character of the families into which they were 
adopted before allowing them to go from under his charge, 
will, of necessity, be of marked value to the community 
through its beneficial effects on several thousand lives. 

—Mr. Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, arrived on 
the steamship ‘‘Oregon’’ July 20, and preached in the 
Cooper Union Annex in the evening. Speaking of his 
future plans and his past year’s work, he said: ‘‘I shall 
not begin myjwork until Fall, and do not know where I shall 
begin then. I shall leave the city in the morning for my 
schools at Northfield, Mass., where I shall remain a month 
or two and try to get them in a better condition. I have 
been preaching for eight months, and feel the need of a 
change. My work in Europe has been unique inits methods. 
We divided the city into eleven distriets, or centers, staying 
three weeks in each, and were thus enabled to reach all 
classes of people, from the highest to the lowest. The great 
difficulty in large cities is to getacenter. It is soin New 
York. We overcame this difficulty with portable iron build- 
ings. While I was preaching in one the other was being 
erected. The method worked well, and much good was 
accomplished. It helped the churches without interfering 
with their regular work, which is the most serious objection 
to work of our kind. We received a great deal of help and 
sympathy from the Church of England. A number of the 
bishops and canons were with us frequently on the plat- 
form, and gave us their influence. There has been a great 
movement in that Church in the last ten years. It has be- 
come more aggressive. If John Wesley should riseit would 
give him a welcome now. It is reaching its hand out to 
any movement which will help the masses. I think that, 
without any exception, London is the most religious. city 
that I was ever in. The Sabbath is better observed there 
than anywhere else, unless it may be in the Scotch towns. 
There seems to me to be a coming back to the Church by the 
working classes. I noticed the same thing in Paris and all 
through France. The men are going back to the Catholic 
Church there. There seems to be a revulsion from the 
Atheism which had swept over that country.”’ : 

—On Sunday evening, July 13, the old Unitarian Church 
at Bedford, Mass., which has lately been refurnished and 
greatly improved internally, was re-dedicated. Several 
friends of the society from neighboring towns attended the 
services. Among other addresses was one by the Hon. F. 
Rockwood Hoar, of Concord, on ‘‘The Valine of an Old 
Parish in a Town, and the Duty of Sustaining it.’’ | 

—Trinity Episcopal Church at Cottage City, Mass., has 
been opened for services. There will be regular Sunday 
services at 10:30 and 5 o’clock ; and, in addition to these, at 
9 o’clock on Wednesday and Friday of each week morning 
prayers will be said. The services this year are under the 
charge Of the Rev. J. W. Shackelford, of New York. 

—It is expected that the theological seminary at Hartford, 
Conn., wi'l admit in the Fall the largest class that the Insti- 
tution ever had. If as many enter as are expected, some of 
the students will be compelled to room outside the Semi- 
nary buildings. 

—The ministers of the Hampton East and West Associa- 
tion met at Springfield, Mass., last week. The principal 
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subject discussed was ‘‘How can we best increase the 
spirit of benevolence in our churches ?”’ 

—The Rev. 8S. D. Ashley, who recently resigned the pas- 
torate of the Baptist church at Huntington, Mass., after a 
period extending over nine years, was presented with a 
purse containing $250. The gift was an entire surprise to 
Mr. Ashley and was fully appreciated by him. 

—The fifth reunion of the Christian Commission, Sanitary 
Commission, and chaplains of the late war, North and 
South, will be held at Ocean Grove, N. J., August 1, 2, 3. 
The Reunion in 1883 was considered a magnificent success, 
but no doubt that of 1884 will surpass it. 

—Last week Wednesday the New England Assembly 
opened its fifth annual meeting at Lake View, Framingham, 
Mass. These meetings have become to New England what 
the Chautauqua meetings are to New York. This year the 
meetings, which so far have been well attended, promise to 
be both pleasant and beneticial to the large numbers who 
join in the exercise. Since the last Assembly was held 
there have been improvements in the accommodations. 
Some of these,are an enlarged platform for public exercises, 
a cool and commodious dining-hall, which will accommo- 
date nearly five hundred, and the pitching for a normal 
hall of a tent large enough to hold four hundred people, 
and the fitting up of headquarters for the Baptists. The 
Congregationalists and Methodists already had headquarters. 
The Rev. John H. Vincent, D.D., of New Haven, who is 
director of the Assembly, has as associates, the Rey. A. E. 
Dunning, the Rev. Dr. J. L. Hurlburt, Professor R. 8. 
Ilolmes, and Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, of Philadelphia. The 
musical department is under the direction of Professor W. 
F. Sherwin, of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston. Some of the managers of the Assembly met the 
members who attended on the first evening, and outlined 
the purposes of the institution. The lecture of the Rev. J. 
Bb. Thomas, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., on ‘* Backbone,”’ 
was attentively listened to by a fine audience. The object 
of the lecture is to show the importance of cultivating 
sturdy character, and the necessity of earnest endeavor in 
life. Dr. Abbott delivered a lecture on ‘‘ What the Bible is, 
and Why we believe it.’’ The various denominations con- 
nected with the assembly have organized. The Congrega- 
tionalists elected the Rev. G. H. Debevois as president ; and 
the Rev. B. P. Snow, of Maine, as secretary. Professor 
Sherwin was chosen president by the Baptists ; and the Rev. 
Mr. Hutchinson, of Framingham, was chosen secretary. 
The president of the Methodists is the Rev. Dr. Dorchester, 
and their secretary is the Rey. W. I. Haven, of Newtonville. 
A building committee has been appointed to consult in re- 
gard to a hall of phiiosophy on the grounds. Saturday 
afternoon the chorus and orchestra, with the aid of the 
Meigs-Underhill quintette, gave a concert in place of a lec- 
ture which had been announced. In the evening, Dr. Hen- 
son, of Chicago, lectured on * Fools.’’ The audience was 
the largest that there has yet been, and they heartily en- 
joyed the lecture. 

—The edifice formerly occupied by the First Baptist Church 
at Soath Fifth and Fifth Streets, Brooklyn, Eastern district, 
was sold last week to the Immanuel Lutheran Church soci- 
ety for $27,500. The conveyance of the old Immanuel 
Lutheran Church at the corner of South First and Eighth 
Streets was accepted as part compensation; last week the 
Lutheran church was sold by the society to a firm who will 
use it as a storehouse. The Rey. E. T. Keorner, the pastor 
of Immanuel Church, says that when their new church has 
been repaired it will be one of the finest of the denomina- 
tion in the city. It is expected that the congregation will 
occupy it September I. 

—The Unitarian church of Chicopee, Mass., will be closed 
the last two Sundays in July and the first three — in 
August. 

—Many of the residents of Norwich, Conn., object to the 
Salvation Army, now present in that town. Their noise is 
very objectionable. 

—Three colored children were received into Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, Conn., July 20. Just fifteen years ago 
this month Miss Prudence Crandall, of the adjoining town, 
was put into a murderer’s cell because she was found guilty 
of teaching a class of colored girls in her own house. 
Trinity Church now stands on the site of the old jail. 

—The San Carlos Mission Church near Monterey, Cal., is 
being rapidly restored. On August 28 occurs the celebra- 
tion of the centennial anniversary of Father Junipero Serra’s 
death. It is hoped to have the church completed before 
that time. 

_ —To help the work a Christianizing the Chinese in Phila- 

delphia, a prayerbook with prayers in both English and 

Chinese has been issued by the Protestant Episcopal Bishop, 

who has also appointed those who are working among the 
yhinese in the city. 

—A battalion of the Salvation Army is at work in Salem, 
Mass. 

—The Rey. Mr. Mackonochie, who was removed from St. 
Alban’s parish by the Bishop of London, has returned to 
that parish and will resume his work at once. 

—The corner stone of the Church of the Cross at Ticon- 
deroga, N. Y., was laid July 16. The corner stoneof the new 
Episcopal church at Sag Harbor was laid by Bishop Little- 
john the same day. 

—The Court of Errors and Appeals on July 15 awarded 
to the Broadway and Fifth Street Methodist Episcopal 
Churches of Camden, N. J., real estate valued at $15,000. 
This property was willed to the churches for the use of 
their poor in 1878 and has been in court up to the present 
time. 

—The People’s Church ‘of Bergen Point, N. J., have made 
application to the South Classis of Bergen for admission 


as a Reformed Church. The matter was referred to a cotn- | 


mittee, much tothe annoyance of the church applying for 
admission. 


—For some time the congregation of St. Thomas’ Episcopal ly 


Church in Mamaroneck, Westchester Co., N. Y., have 
wished to replace their wooden building with a stone build- 
ing. They have raised about $6,000 of the amount necessary, 
and are now made glad by the announcement that Mr. 
J. M. Constable and his family ask permission to erect on 
the site of the present building a handsome church asa 
memorial to Mrs. Constable, who died last winter. The 
vestry have given the desired permission, and the pres- 
ent edifice will be removed to make room for the new build- 
ing, the corner-stone of which will be laid during the com- 
ing summer. It will be constructed of brown stone in 
Gothic style, and will be entirely finished, even to a new 
organ, by Mr. Constable. It is thought that the vestry will 
erect a Sunday-school building at the same time. 

—The new Baptist church at Waterbury, Conn., was 
opened to the public on Sunday, Jaly 15. 

—QOne hundred and nine persons united with Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, at Cambridgeport, Mass., on the 
morning of July 13; three were received by letter, and the 
remainder on profession of faith. Thechureh was elegantly 
decorated and the entire service was most impressive. 
The pastor, the Rev. Mr. Leavitt, spoke most earnestly and 
feelingly, taking each by the hand and presenting to each a 
Testament. 

—A Memorial Baptist Church was organized at Hartford, 
Conn., recently. 

—The rear end of Trinity Church at New Haven, Conn., 
will be temporarily partitioned off in order that services 
may continue while the new chancel is being built. 

—The corner-stone of St. John’s new Episcopal Church on 
Lincoln Street; Worcester, Mass., was laid on the afternoon 
of July 12. 

—A Unitarian grove meeting will be held at Wiers, N.H., 
from July 27to August3. The Rev. Minot J. Savage, E. F. 
Haywood, Mrs.-Livermore, Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, and 
many other prominent Unitarians will be present. 

—Attempts have been made for some time past to enforce 
the law relative to the closing of saloons on Sunday, at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. A mass-meeting was held on the evening of 
July 17, in which resolutions were adopted calling on the 
Mayor and police authorities to enforce the law. A com- 
mittee was appointed to wait on the authorities to demand 
the enforcement. Every saloon keeper in the city has been 
visited. 

—The French Protestants of the city of Springfield, Mass., 
have organized a new church, and invited T. G. A. Cote to 
the pastorate. At present the society are worshiping in the 
Evangelist building on State Street. 

—The Congregational Church at Branford, Conn., owns 
nearly all of Indian Neck ; they have leased land for a num- 
ber of cottages, the lease stipulating that no liquor shall be 
sold. A liquor dealer has fitted up a stranded vessel a short 
distance from the shore and transacted business there for 
the past two years. Recently license has been refused him, 
much to the joy of the people. 

—The South Congregational Society of Hartford, Conn., 
will immediately begin the work of repairing their church, 
which was recently damaged by fire. 

—A little girl living in St. Johnsville, N. Y., took a Con- 
gressional directory and wrote to nearly every person whose 
name appeared in that publication, asking him to contribute 
the price of a brick to their new Episcopal church, in which 
she was interested. She has received answers from many 
of the most prominent men to whom she wrote, and now 
proposes selling their autographs, thus doubling the moncy 
now on hand. 

—The Hebrew Sheltering Arms Guardian Society took out 
280 boys and girls on Tuesday of last week for a day’s ex- 
cursion, from the Home in|East Eighty-sixth Street. The 
day was spent at Locust Grove, Long Island. 

—It has been discovered that the Rev. Mr. McChesney, 
pastor of the Methodist church at West Amsterdam, N. Y., 
is in indigent circumstances. The congregation are indebted 
to him for his salary since February ; he also officiates at 
Tribes Hill. The congregation of the latter place agreed to 
pay him 300 per year. This they have not done. The pas- 
tor’s wife has been ill for some time, and during her illness 
has subsisted on corn meal mush and milk. The oldest 


} child of the pastor now lies dangerously ill of brain fever. 


—A new Episcopal church, to be known as the Church of 
the Atonement, was opened for services July 13, at Quogue, 
L.I. The building cost $10,000. 

—The erection of the new Asbury Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Baltimore will be begun at once. 

—The Third Baptist Church of Troy, N. Y., was filled to 
‘its utmost capacity on the evening of July 13, the occasion 
being commemorative of the fortieth anniversary of the 


| pastor, the Rev. J. C. Baldwin. An address was delivered 


by the Rev. H. C. Farrar, of the North Second Street Church. 


| The pastor of the Universalist church also made an address. 


Representatives from churches of all denominations in the 
city were present. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church to cost $3,000 will be 
erected at Crosswicks, N. J., at once. 

—The Rev. E. N. Potter, who recently accepted the pres- 


idency of Hobart College, and who was still more recently 


elected to the office of Bishop of Nebraska, has declined the 
latter offer. His reason being that he does not feel at 
liberty to resign the work of Christian education to which 


was so recently elected. 
~The consolidation of Christ and Trinity Church Socie- 


ties, of Buffalo, N. Y., has at last been accomplished. The 
papers in the agreement to the consolidation have been filed 
in the County Clerk’s office. The agreement proposes that 
the name of the new church corporation shall be Trinity ; 
that the new church edifice shall cost not less than $75,000, 
and shall be erected on Delaware Street. Christ Church 
contributes its real estate on Delaware Street, where the new 
edifice will be ; Trinity Church is to contribute its personal 
effects and the necessary $75,000. One warden and four 

vestrymen are selected from each of the church societies. 


The rector of the consolidated church will be the present 
rector of Trinity, the Rev. L. Van Bokelen ; the new assist- 
ant rector will be the present rector of Christ Church, the 
Rev. Sidney Dealey. 

—The Attorney-General of Troy, N. Y., in giving an opin- 
ion, at the request of John B. Meacher, of Mechanicsville, 
as to whether a parsonage situated in the same inclosure or 
upon the same lot as the church is exempt from taxation, 
decided that it was not exempt. | 

—From Northern New York a missionary of the American 
Sunday-School Union writes of good results of schools or- 
ganized in Adirondack destitutions; one in a school-house 
which had been shut against it by infidel trustzes, but 
opened by a new one, a Roman Catholic, despite the oppo 
sition of his people and priest. Very soon after the intro- 
duction of Sunday-School Helps there was a demand for 
Bibles, a dozen of which were sold, with an equal number 
of Testaments, besides several eopies of the Testament and 
Psalms; and then followed arevival. Many were reclaimed 
and some converted ; and now there is regular preaching 
there. 

—In a Dakota community, eighteen miles from any yvil- 
lage, a missionary of the American Sunday-School Union or- 


‘ganized a Sunday-school (their first religious meeting) in a 


barn oocupied as a temporary dwelling by a man and his 
intelligent Christian wife and seven children. Another 
earnest Christian woman, from the Fast, living alone on 
her ‘‘ claim ”’ to hold it, who had felt that her time and her- 
self were runping to waste, gladly became superintendent, 
and brought in a young couple who had no Bible. The 
missionary visited and gathered in other families ; and this 
is the beginning of social religious life in a new place. 

—The Reformed Episcopal Church of the Redemption at 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. Y., will erect a new frame build- 
ing, to cost about $4,500 

—The trustees of the North Reformed Church at Newark, 
N. J., have decided to enlarge and improve their church 
edifice ; they will also erect, at the rear of the church, a 
new building for the use of the Sunday-school and lecture 
room. They are also negotiating for a new church organ. 

—It is reported that the Congregational, Unitarian, 
Methodist, and Baptist societies of Marlboro, Mass., have 
cleared off their church debts. 

—On Friday of last week about 7,000 people attended the 
State picnic of the Sons of Temperance of Connecticut at 
High Rock Grove. It is said to be the largest attendance on 
record. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—William Safford Spaulding died at Lynn, Mass., July 16, aged 
seventy-five years. 

—A. H. Tyler, pastor of the church at North Weymouth, Mass, 
has received a call to the church at Camden, Me. 

—C. O. Day, pastor of the church at Williamsburg, Maas., has 
resigned. 

—W. W. Macomber has entered upon his duties as pastor of 
the Western Avenue branch of the First Church at Chicago, I. 

—Charles H. Kilmer has received a call to the church at Maine 
Village, N. Y. 

—J. E. Bushnell has accepted a call to Fairfield, Conn. 

—Nehemiah Boynton has accepted a call to become associate 
pastor with Dr. R. H. Seelye, of Haverhill, Mass. 

—J. D. Burrill has declined acall to the Washington Street 
Church at Beverley, Mass. 

— Roderick J. Mooney, of Hyannis, Mass., has received a call 
to Hillsboro Ridge, N. H. 

—Charles B. Strong, of West Concord, 
call to Tilton, N. H. 

—Francis 8S. Williston, of Barrington, N. H., has accepted acall 
to the First Church at St. Johnsbury. 

—Charles Wetherby, of the First Church at Clinton, Mass., has 
accepted a callto the church at Millford, Mass., and goes there 
September Ist. 


N. H., has accepted a 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—James De Hart Bruen, pastor of the church at Clayton, 
N. J., has accepted a call to the First Church at Belvidere, 
N. J. 

—Charles E. Dunn, of Plainfield, N 
of the church at Hempstead, L. I., at an ‘carly date. 

—Teunis S. Hamlin, pastor of the Woodside Church at Troy, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the Mount Auburn Church at Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio. 

—Lewis O. Thompson, pastor of the church at Henry, Ill., was 
drowned July 16. 

—Thomas Fraser, the oldest minister of the denomination in 
Canada, died at Montreal recently, aged sixty-nine years. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—William Jacobson, Bishop of Chester. England, died last 
week, aged eighty-one years. 

—Joaquin de Palma, rector of the church at Santiago, died 
July 12. 

—A. E. Johnson, of Salmon Falls, N 
Trinity Church at Haverhill, Mass. 

—Henry de Koven died near Vevay, Switzer:and, lust week. 
He was formerly a professor at Berkeley Divinity School. 

BAPTIST. 

—L. M. Sambower, of Reading, Pa., has accepted a call to the 
First Church at Salem, N. J. 

—L. A. Crandall, of Oswego, N. Y., has accepted the call to 
the church at Twenty-third Street, New York. 

—R. M. Fairfield, of Plainfield. N. J., has accepted the call to 
Calvary Church at Haverhill, Mass. 

—F. W. Ryder, of East Greenwich, R. I., has accepted a call te 
rhe First Church at Newport. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—O. H. Fernald, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Rockville, Conn., has resigned. 

—George Jacobs, pastor of Beth-el-emeth Synagogue at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., died last week. 

—Isaac August Dorner, a prominent Lutheran theologian, 
died at Berlin, Germany, last week. 

—Harvey N. McKnight. of Hagerstown, Md,, has been chosen 
President of Pennsylvania College in Gettysburg, Pa. It is the 
oldest Lutheran college n the American Synod. 


. H., has declined a call to 


N. J., will be installed pastor 
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Science AND 


THE NEW HENSCHEL- HOWELLS OPERETTA. 


The curiosity and interest of both musical and literary 
circles, to say nothing of that of the general amusement- 
loving public who care but little for the technical feat- 
ures of anew play or operetta, are roused by the an- 
nouncement of the completion of the new piece upon 
which Mr. George Henschel and Mr. William D. How- 
ells have been engaged for some months. The eagerness 
with which the critics may be supposed to regard this 
new work, which in view of the ability of both tle 
librettist and the composer ought to be considerable, is 
rather heightened than decreased by the fact that there 
is as yet, we believe, no definite date assigned for the 
production of the operetta, although it is safe to assume 
that Boston will be the city to be first favored, inasmuch 
as both the gentlemen have made it their home for 
several years. Mr. Henschel, however, at this writing is 
on his way to England, to resume his residence in Lon- 
don, the city whence he came three years and a half 
ago to make for himsclf in this country the reputation 
of a finely gifted and thoroughly equipped musician, 
in almost every field of the art into which the artist may 
enter. 

Mr. Henschel's successful course as director of the 
popular Symphony concerts in Boston, under the patron- 
age of Mr. Higginson, has brought his name at various 
times very prominently before the public, but the oc- 
casions which have best served to give him his enviable 
fame as a genuine artist have been the series of song 
recitals which, each season, he has given in the large 
cities, and at which he has been so ably seconded by his 
wife. Indeed, with many, Mrs. Henschel has been re- 
garded in this musical, as she is in the matrimonial 
union, ‘‘ the better half.” At all events, she has been a 
sine quanon. Such sympathetic and altogether lovely 
renderings of some of the songs in Mr. Henschel’s 
charming song-cyeles would have been unattainable 
but for Mrs. Henschel’s rare voice and still rarer person- 
ality. 

We have in the songs just referred to, as well as in 
various instrumental works and compositions for the 
piano-forte, the means for judging of Mr. Henschel’s 
ability as a composer, and it is needless to say that in 
all there is shown the scholarly and skillful handling of 
materials and of technical difficulties which are as inev- 
itable to the composition of an operetta as to that of 
any of the higher forms of music; while as to fertile 
and ingenious fancy and originality of thought, there is 
no lack of evidence as to the resources of the composer 


-in these respects. Those who are familiar, however, 


with Mr. Henschel’s work may resent anything which 
seems like an unnecessary justification of his ability to 
compose an operetta, and with a disclaimer of any such 
intention we give herewith some account of the work, 
which it appears exists at present only in the piano 
score which Mr. Henschel completed just previous to 
his departure for Europe. The New York “ Tribune” 
of a recent date announces the departure of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel, giving a slight sketch of their services to 
music in this country, and then continuing : 


‘‘Sinece the close of the third series of these concerts 
(which for the next few years are to be directed by Herr 
Gericke, of Vienna), Mr. Henschel has given a series of song 
recitals with his wife, and has composed the music to the 
new operetta, ‘A Sea Change; or Love’s Stowaway,’ for 
which Mr. Howells has written the book. This was bis last 
work, and is finished in piano-forte score, Mr. Henschel in- 
tending to write the orchestral parts in his summer home in 
Thuringia. The work was begun on May 14, and finished 
on June 19, at Haydenville, Mass. After completing it Mr. 
Henschel came to this city, and spent a few days at the 
home of Isaac P. Martin in Fort Washington. He is enthu- 
siastic about the ingenuity and freshness of Mr. Howells’s 
libretto, and says that some of the songs are among the best 
bits of poetry that have Mr. Howells for their author. The 
musical score comprises forty-eight numbers, among them 
being an introduction (taking the place of an overture), an 
instrumental march, a hornpipe (presumably danced by 
sailors), and a ballot in which the rhythms are those of the 
minuet and polonaise. The orchestration of these has been 
sketched, but not worked out. Mr. Henschel has been 
obliged by the smallness of the theater in which the operetta 
is to be brougbt out to work with a more modest apparatus 
than he would have chosen had he had his own way, but his 
score will nevertheless be ample, and whatever may be the 
fate of the operetta, there is no question that musicians and 
musical amateurs will read it with interest. Mr. Henschel 
has tried to be pleasing without dropping into frivolousness, 
and some of his musical conceits will surely be found divert- 
ing by people of good taste. 

‘Mr. Henschel’s orchestra will consist of two flutes, one 
oboe, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, two trumpets, 
one trombone, and the usual instraments of p reussion, 
which, however, will have to be employed in such a4 manner 
that one performer can bandle them. To this apparatus he 
has added a steam-whistle, sounding a deep E fiat, anda 
bell sounding F. It is known that the scene of the operetta 
is laid at sea : the action takes place in one day, before break- 
fast. Mr. Henschel will go straight to his native place in 
Thuringia, where}he will remain until September, complet- 
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ing the orchestration of the operetta at once. In Bil 
ber, with his wife, his sister, and his brother-in-law, Profes- 
sor Grosse, director of the Art Academy in Dresden, he will 
visit Italy, and about the middle of October he will set out 
upon a concert tour through Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Holland and Russia, under the man- 
agement of Wolf. About January first he will settle down 
in London, where he lived before coming here. 

‘*T have no intention,’’ he says, ‘‘ of returning to America 
for two years, at least, and then perhaps only onfa visit for 
pleasure. My stay here has been both pleasant and prof- 
itable, my experience during the last three years being inval- 
uable. A German could not acquire such an experience in 
three times as many years. I have conducted seventy con- 
certs in Boston, and fifty outside of that city, and have 
each year given all nine of Beethoven's symphonies. I go 
back to Europe because I wish still to enjoy the singer’s 
life which my youth permits, and, with my wife to visit 


with me, the places in which I practiced my art in my days 


of bachelordom.”’ 


A “STRIKING PORTRAIT. 

One of the most notable of recent etchings is the por- 
trait of Daniel Webster just published by Henry B. 
Bult, 706 Broadway, New York. We believe this to be 
the first time that a head of this size has been attempted 
in-this manner in this country, and it is therefore very 
gratifying to find that it compares very favorably with 
some of the best efforts in the same line abroad. The 
etching is a reproduction of Ames’s portrait of Webster, 
which is considered the best portrait extant, and the 
etcher has succeeded in bringing out with great fidelity 
and distinctness the striking - characteristics of the 
artist's work. We have not seen for a long time.a por- 
trait so faithful and yet so full of fine artistic effect. 
Simply as a specimen of the art of etching we should be 
glad to hang it upon our walls, but when it brings out 
as it does the noble lines of one of the noblest and most 
striking heads ever seen in this country it gains a double 
value. We commend itto the admirersof Webster, and 
to all who care for worthy representations of great 
Americans. 


NOTES. 

—Mlle. llouka de Ravasz and Francis Korbay were mar- 
ried in this city last week. It is a typical musical match. 
The lady is a very talented musician, although her public 
appearances have been very few. Mr. Korbay is a well- 
known teacher in this city, both of the pianoforte and of 
singing. They have sailed for Europe, and will visit Liszt 
during their trip. 

—Miss Gertrude Griswold, a young American, made her 
début in opera at the Covent Garden, London, last week, as 
Margherita in ‘‘ Faust.’’ Very many prominent Americans 
were present. A cold and nervousness somewbat obscured 
her voice, which therefore was hardly adequate to fill the 
immense theater, but the critics mostly agree that it is of a 
fine quality, cordially praising her faultless style and 
method of delivery. 

—The first Monday of ‘December has been fixed for the 
eompetition for an art scholarship, supported by the Hall- 
garten and Harper funds, designed to give its holder one or 
more years for study in Europe. The judges are Messrs, 
W. M. Chase, Swain Gifford, T. W. Dewing, F. D. Millet, 
A. St. Gandens, Walter Shirlaw, Olin L. Warner, and Alden 
Weir. There is no restrictionas to the object submitted, 
but the competitor must be under thirty and a resident of 
the United States. Contributions shonld go tc Wilmarth «& 
Co., No. 54 East Thirteenth Street, and wil) be at the risk of 
the owner. 

—Mr. R. W. Curtis, a young American painter, of Venice, 
informs a Boston paper that the French Minister of the Fine 
Arts spoke as follows to one of the art colony of Paris: ‘‘Ah, 
you young men calied a meeting and signed a petition last 
year for the repeal of a barbarous absurdity, and now think 
yourselves quite vis avis to us. We have given you your 
education gratis. We have given you honors at our exhi- 
bitions, and every artistic liberty and encouragement pos- 
sible. Your country, which boasts its desire to advance, 
does, I believe, nothing of the sort. So our masters have in 
some instances actually more American scholars in their 
studios than they have scholars of any other nation, not ex- 
cepting ourown! In return your Government lays a pre- 
posterous tax on those very masters’ pictures which some of 
your compatriots have the public spirit or the private re- 
finement to take home with them. Very good, Sir: 1 can 
assure you that we shall seriously deliberate as to a retalia- 
tion by France.’’ 

—Mr. Henry James wrote an appreciative introduction 
for the catalogue of drawings and cartoons of Mr. George 
Du Maurier, of London *‘ Punch,”’ which are now on exhi- 
bition at the rooms of the London Fine Art Society. 

—If a fiction, it is certainly a pleasant one, that the 
sculptor Bartholdi was guided by his mother’s features in 
modeling the face of the colossal ‘‘ Liberty Enlightening 
the World.”’ 

—A portrait of Mrs. Polk has been placed in the Green 
Room of the White House. It is the work of Drury, and on 
the whole is a creditable piece of the portrait-painter’s art. 
It represents a lady of perhaps thirty-five years, with a fresh 
complexion, dark eyes, and black curls. She is dressed in 
a velvet robe of crimson, cut very low and in the style of 
forty years ago. The picture is the gift of the ladies of 
Tennessee, and was formally presented through Nenators 
Harris and Jackson. The collection of portraits of “first 
ladies of the land ’’ in the White House includes now those of 
Martha Washington, Mrs. Tyler, Mrs. Hayes, and Mrs. Polk. 

—The authorities at Vienna have decided to form a 
museum of casts analogous to those on the Trocad¢ro and 
at South Kensington. 


“Books AND 


THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE.’ 


The advance of woman has been one of the often- 
noted features of the past few years. In education, in 
property rights, in professional position, in the spheres 
of business or art, the woman question has been prom- 
}inent. Like every worthy reform this too has suf- 
fered at the hands of its most earnest advocates. 
Prejudices have been excited which will need more 
than the period of this generation for their complete 
extinction. And vet, in spite of all, the cause has itself 
made progress. No student of social laws or of social 
dynamics can afford to be ignorant of these things any 
longer. The time for ‘‘ waving them aside” has gone 
by forever. 

This work of Mr. Stanton consists of a series of essays 
by distinguished women who have made the condition 
of their sex a life study and alife work. In this volume 
we have an extended commentary on Mrs. Browning's 
words, that ‘‘ women are knights errant to the last ;” for 
certainly these ladies are not slow and cowardly when 
their favorite cause is in question. Joined with them 
we find the names of a few gentlemen who are ready to 
be associated with what so many are prone to consider 
as a noble company of martyrs even at this late day. 
The essays are a valuable, we had almost said an indis- 
pensable, portion of the present debate. To weigh a 
movement fairly is only possible when the graceful 
harvest has been reaped and threshed out intograin. The 
beauty and the poetry of the previous growth will not 
satisfy the hard-headed common sense of the world’s 
workers. We address ourselves, then, to the statements 
laid before us in these clear and well-printed pages. 

Mrs. Fawcett, who reports the state of things in Eng- 
land, is the wife of the celebrated blind member of 
Parliament, and Professor of Political Economy, to 
whom she has been both eyes and hands for a number 
of vears. She gives the history of the movement, from 
the days of Mary Wollstonecraft and Sydney Smith, 
down through Mill and the various Reform bills which 
have, from time to time, been introduced. It is almost 
ludicrous to read that the first experiment in woman 
suffrage has been made in—of all places !—the Isle of 
Man. This is compared by Mrs. Fawcett with Wvyo- 
ming in the United States. The women “‘ polled in large 
numbcrs”’ and the population is estimated at 54,042 as 
against 20,789 for Wyoming. 

Mrs. Maria G. Grey continues the story with special 
reference to the educational work. The admission of 
women to the examination of the various universities is 
historically treated. At Cambridge in 1881 there were 
2,693 candidates, of whom seventy five per cent. of juniors 
and 57.5 per cent. of seniors passed successfully. At Ox- 
ford the sex of applicants is now disregarded. And various 
buildings designed for collegiate use by women bave been 
erected in different places. The best known is Girton 
College near Cambridge,organized as a part of Cambridge 
University. Fifty-three students are stated to bein attend- 
ance. Newnham Hall, the school preparatory to Cam. 
bridge, has also had Jarge success. (ther institutions, 
like Durham University, have opened their doors, and 
the future of the higher education seems assured. 

Attention has also been bestowed on the Jower schools 
as well as on the higher. Mrs. Grey's account is deeply 
interesting. She writes with sense and spirit, and closes 
her paper with a sketch of the new college, on the plan 
of Vassar, now building at Egham, Surrey. It is the 
generous task of Mr. Holloway and is intended as a 
memorial of his mother. Its cost will not be less than 
£237,000 for the building alone. 

‘‘ Woman in Medicine” receives the notice of Frances 
E. Hoggan, M.D., who tells with some asperity, anda 
little too much personal assertion, the trials and strugggles 
of her co-laborers—not forgetting her own, by the way. 

Miss Jessie Boucherett, and Mrs. Henrietta O. Bar- 
nett, the wife of a city clergyman, complete the English 
section by studies of the industrial and philanthropic 
side of the movement. Both of these accounts are wel] 
managed; being exhaustive, earnest, and condensed. 
Mrs. Barnett, especially, in her record of the Christian 
charity of Miss Hill and Mrs. Senior, bas very beauti. 
fully spread before us a page that might have been writ- 
ten hy Mary of Bethany, or Dorcas of Joppa. 

Germany is reported by Mrs. Anna Schepeler Lette, 
and Miss Jenny Hirsch, who give a general review of the 
subject. The Lette Society followed on after the 1evolu- 
tionary movements of 1848, and organized at Berlin in 
1865 under the presidency of Dr. Adolph Lette. A 
similar society was founded the saine year at Leipsic by 
Mrs, Louise Otto-Peters. Then came the Society for the 
Promotion of the Employment of Women-— the Ger- 
man name is something appalling. By the work of 
these, and of the Alice Society at Darmstadt, and the 
National Association of German Women, a great advance 
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edited by Theodore Stanton with an introduction by Frances 
Power Cobbe. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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is considered to have taken place. In education, how- 
ever, Germany yields slowly to the pressure. The 
Leipsic society publishes the ‘‘ Neue Bahnen” (New 
Path) by way of helping on the work, and there is a 
‘*German Woman's Advocate” and an organ” of the 
United Societies for the Education and Employ. 
ment of Women. Miss Marie Calen supplements this 
paper by a sketch of the National Association of German 
- Women, and rather belies her name when she quotes— 
with comments—from the Prussian and Bavarian codes 
in respect to the ignoring of woman’s position in the 
household, and with reference to property. 

Mrs. Elise von Calcar reports Holland. It is a pity 
that, as on ‘page 173, note, she should attack Calvinism, 
by name and violently, and that in her articles and in 
other places in the book we find evidence that the eman- 
cipation of women is considered to be synonymous with 
-irreligion. It is not worth our time or paper to refute 
so plain an absurdity ; but the editor of the work is not 
unsympathetic toward that view, and allows Mrs. von 
Calcar, and others, great license of speech. 

We give the remaining essays and authors together, for 
convenience. They are, Austria, Mrs. Johanna Litten- 
berger ; Norway, Mrs. Camilla Collett ; Sweden, Mrs. 
Rosalie Ulrica Olivecrona; Denmark, Miss Kirstine 
Frederiksen ; France, (a long, thorough, and able 
paper), by the editor; Italy, Mrs. Aurelia Cimino Fol. 
liero de Luna, and ‘ Dona d'Istria ;” Spain, Mrs. Con- 
ception Arenal de Garcia Carrasco; Portugal, Rodri- 
gues de Freitas; Belgium, Miss Isala van Diest, M.D.; 
Switzerland, Mrs. Marie Goegg; Russia, Miss Marie 
‘Zebrikoff; Poland, Miss Elise Oresko; Bohemia, 
Miss Elise Pech [‘‘ Elise Krasnohorska,”] and the 
Orient, Miss Kalliope A. Kehaya, completing the list. 

Of these, the papers on France and Spain are especi- 
ally good ; and that on Russia is very full of new infor- 
mation. The entire book is a fresh source of the most 
valuable facts put together in a condensed and analytic 
way. It is open to the criticisms we have already made, 
and to one or two more which we have not suggested ; 
but it would be unkind and unfair to offer them in view 
of the serious labor of securing and clarifying these par- 
ticulars. It is enough for us to add that the work oc- 
cupies a unique place in modern sociology, and that its 
value is increased by brief biographies of the writers 


who appear in its pages. 


Camping Among Cannibals, By Alfred. St. Johnston. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) When an Englishman is 
brought to wish that he had born to some nationality other 
than his own, it is safe to assume that the land of bis long- 
ing must be an entrancing one indeed. To mbost persons, 
however, the land of preference would not be that indicated 
in the present volume, but one somewhat nearer in position, 
if not in equality, to the established centers of civilization. 
Mr. St. Johnston is, to judge from his work, an ardent lover 
of pure nature, both inanimate and human, and it was this 
bent of his disposition, united with a fondness of travel and 
adventure, which leads him to express such an un-English 
sentiment as to wish that he had been born a South Pacific 
Islander rather than an Englishman. When one comes to 
read the account of the author’s trip, however, from the 
New Zealand port to the South Pacific Islands, the strange 
fascination of scenes which are, to the majority of people, 
fanciful and dreamlike begins to steal over one, and the 
prospect of a long lotus-eating existence in these remote 
- and lovely corners of the world is indeed alluring. Tonga- 
tabu, Haapai, Vavau, Samoa, and Fiji were the islands 
visited by Mr. 8t. Johnston, and in an animated, flowing 


narrative he gives very interesting accounts of the scenery 


and natural characteristics of the islands; of the habits and 
modes of life of the native population, whom, by the way, 
he found uniformly hospitable and kind; of the work done 
by the missionaries and their wives in Christianizing the 
natives—a work which, while he commends certain features 
of it, he does not as a rule altogether approve. Indeed, he 
at times expresses himself very strongly on the matter, as 
when he says: ‘ Extinction seems ‘to follow so swiftly 
upon the steps of civilization, that it would seem, great 
though the blessings of it may be, that it would have been 
better for them, as a race, to have remained in their old 
faith, which superstitious though it was, still was good and 
pure enough to make brave, courageous gentlemen, not 
afraid to die, and women with kindliness and generosity 
greater than our own.’’ The book is altogether interesting, 
and would be capital reading for one who contemplated a 
summer sea voyage of any extent. 


The Great Argument, or Jesus Christ in the Old Testament, 
By Professor William H. Thomson, M.D., of the University 
of New York. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) Professor 
Thomson has not only a high reputation in his profession, 

but is known as a teacher in the city of a remarkable Bible- 
class, he having singular power to attract and influence 
young men. In this book he favors the general public with 
his studies on Jesus as the Christ of the Old Testament, 
Whatever «iversity of opinion there may be as to the 
strength of the argument, and the correctness of his exposi- 
tions, the volume will be warmly welcomed by many 4s a 
valuable aid in opening the riches of the Old Testament, 
and inciting to its study. The Christ is the essence, the 
unity and continuity of the Hebrew Scriptures, and the 
‘‘ testimony of Jesus is the Spirit of prophecy.’’ Professor 
Thomson goes over ground traversed by other writers, in 
his own bright forceful way, full of deep conviction. The 


Jewish people and the Book are phenomena without a@ par- 
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allelin history. His argument is, ‘‘ That every statement in 
the New Testament about Christ is supported by prophecy 
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of the Messiahinthe Old Testament.’ ‘In some, at least, 
of the Psalms, the application of the language to the Mes- 
siab, and to him alone, is fully demonstrable.’’ Prophecy 
he regardg as the most effective form of the supernatural 
for conviction. Thegreat appeal of the Apostles in their day 
was to the Messianic’ prophecies, which led multitudes to 
embrace the religion of Jesus. The force of this argument 
from prophecy can be tested in our day, as that from mir- 
acles can not, and “‘a single unmistakable example of 
prophecy would unsettle the very foundation of modern un- 
belief.’’? The trouble unhappily is to satisfy with anexample 
those who reject alike every form of the supernatural. 
Nevertheless the efforts to destroy the force of the history of 
the Jews, and the testimony of their psalmists and prophets 
to the historic Jesus, are not remarkably successful; nor 
will they be as long as the Risen One continues to begin 
from Moses, and from all the prophets, and interprets to 
men in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself. 


We have already had occasion to commend as a series of 
extremely valuable publications Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s 
Hours With the Bible. (New York : James Pott & Co.) This 
important work is now completed with the publication of 
the sixth volume, and presents by far the most trustworthy, 
readable, and thoroughly suggestive narrative account of 
the Old Testament which has yet appeared in English. It 
is a work for which there was a vacant place and which fills 
that place admirably. Dr. Geikie has gathered from all 
sources the latest results of study and investigation in Old 
Testament history, and in a thoroughly evangelical spirit 
has re-told in a picturesque style the great story ofthe rise 
and development of the Jewish nation in relation to its re- 
ligious life. The writer has used this series of books in pre- 
paring for the teaching of a large Bible-class, and has found 
them an invaluable aid. We have no hesitation in commend- 
ing them to all Sunday-school teachers and students of the 
Old Testament ;: indeed we do not see how those who are 
not specialists and scholars in these departments can well 
do without Dr. Geikie’s work. 


Among recent books one of the freshest from every point 
of viewis G. T. 7., Gone to Teras ; Letters from our Boys, 
edited by Thomas Hughes (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 
These unaffected, simple, and picturesque letters describe 
the experience of some young men, nephews of Mr. Hughes, 
who went to Texas and cast in their lot with the stock rais- 
ing enterprises for which that great State is famous. The 
special charm of these epistles is in their unconsciousness ; 
their frank, offhand, vivid descriptiveness, und the atmos- 
phere of the soil which pervades them, constitute, as one 
reviewer has said, a juvenile romance in real life, a story of 
boyish enterprise and adventure with the special advantage 
of having been written by the boys themselves. It was 
}eminently fit that such a book would have Mr. Hughes as 
the editor, and we are not surprised that the writer of ‘‘ Tom 
Brown at Rugby’’ should count among his nearer relatives 
writers of such fresh and vigorous English as that con- 
tained in ‘‘ Gone to Texas.’’ 

A very interesting little volume has lately been given to 
the world by Lafcadio Hearn, under the title of Stray Leaves 
Jrom Strange Literature, This little volume contains a collec- 
tion of stories originally prepared for the New Orleans 
‘* Times-Democrat,’’ re-telling in poetic English many of the 
most beautiful and significant legends of the older Oriental 
mythologies and literatures. The tales are drawn from 
such sources as the Mahabharatta, Gulistan, Talmud, and 
Kalewala. Mr. Hearn has succeeded in putting these 
ancient stories into a very attractive and poetic dress. His 
style lacks somewhat in variety, and does not entirely and 
sympathetically accommodate itself to the different spirit of 
the different works upon which he draws; but it has the 
uniform excellence of simplicity, freshness and beauty, 
and no lover of old stories will care to leave this choice little 
volume unread. 

A little book which ought to be in the hands of every 
housekeeper is Sir Henry Thompson’s food and Feeding 
(London & New York: F. Warne & Co.) The third edition 
of this admirable work has just been issued with the careful 
supervision of the author, and with the addition of a new 
chapter on milk. The relation of food to health is very im- 
perfectly and inadequately understood, and the plain, 
common sense talk of a man so eminent as Sir Henry 
Thompson on such a theme is of great practical impor- 
tance. In this volume he deals ina popular style with the 
whole question of foods, their component parts, their rela- 
tion to nutrition, their preparation, and many other kindred 
themes. 

The Temptation of Christ. By George S. Barret, B.A. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) In the preface of this vol- 
ume the author takes occasion, in speaking of his quota 
tions from the ‘‘ Revised Version,’’ to give his estimate of it 
as ‘‘ the most precious, because the most faithful, translation 
of the Book of Life yet given to the English-speaking nations 
of the world.’’ The book contains ten chapters, which were 
as many sermons, spiritual and practical, preached by the 
author to his people, to whom the book is dedicated. The 
chapter on ‘‘ The Reality of the Temptation ”’ will be help- 
ful to many, and the whole volume fills a useful place. 


—The John W. Lovell Co, (New York) have published in 
neat pamphlet form at ten cents Henry George’s “Irish 
Land Question, What it Involves and How Alone it can be 
Settled.’’ 

Cassell’s Family Magazine ’’ for August presents the 
usual extended and varied table of contents, and has a pro- 
fusion of illustrations. This magazine aims at a popular 
constituency, and certainly provides a great deal of enter- 
taining material that ought to prove attractive and prof- 


itable, 


—The host of readers of Mrs. Jackson’s **‘ Ramona,’’ who 
have been delighted with its beautiful descriptions of scenery 
in Southern California, will be glad to know of a pamphlet 
giving some account of that region under the title of * \ 
Southern California Paradise (San Gabriel, Cal.: R. W. ©, 
Farnesforth). It contains a descriptive account of Los 
Angeles and of the surrounding country, and is well illus- 
trated. 

—Under the title of ‘‘ The Character of Christ,’’ Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have republished the tenth chapter of Dr. 
Bushnell’s ‘‘ Nature and the Supernatural,’’ in a very neat 
little volume, which is to be had in paper at twenty-five 
cents and in cloth at forty cents. This is one of those vital, 
suggestive, and thorough-going works which ought to be in 
the hands of every Sunday-school teacher and every thinker 
on religious topics. 

—Max (Rell writes to the editors of ‘ The Critic’’ to 
assure them that heis a Frenchman, and that “ John Bullet 
Son Ile’’ was originally written in French, the author him- 
self translating the book into English about a year after the 
original version was begun. Joel Chandler Harris has an 
article in the same number of ‘*‘ The Critic’’ (July 1%), in 
which he replies to the numerous criticisms provoked by his 
recent paper on the use of the banjo by plantation ne 
groes. 

—John Burroughs gets this pleasant word from England: 
‘‘ If we were compelled to adopt the life of a hermit, and 
had the option of taking with us half-a-dozen books to en 
liven the solitude, two at least should be from the pen of 
Mr. Burroughs. There is a depth of soul and feeling in his 
writings, a majesty of thought, a thriiling charm of expres 
sion, and his words carry with them a power beyond con 
ception.”’ 

—Professor Mathews’s New and Enlarged edition of 
‘* Words; Their Use and Abuse,’’ announced to appear in 
May, has been unavoidably delayed, but is to be ready 
early in August, ina volume of over 50) pages. The pub 
lishers, Messrs. 8. C. Ciriggs & Co., will issue, at the same 
time, a new edition (The 4th) of Professor Welsh’s ‘* The 
Development of English Literature and Language,”’ U ni 
versity edition, complete in one volume. 

—A ‘‘ Life of the Hon. James G. Blaine’’ will be issued in 
a few days by R. Worthington, 770 Broadway, New York. 
It is written by Charlies Wolcott Balestier, author of “A 
Potent Philter,’’ has been read in proof by Mr. Blaine, and 
has his sanction astoits accuracy. Itisa full but succinct 
record of his life. It contains in addition to the biography, 
important selections from his speeches, which of themselves 
are an admirable history of his public career. A sketch of 
the life of John A. Logan is appended. 

—General Wallace says that his great desire in writing his 
new book will be “‘ to show the whole world the facts, which 
have never been appreciated, in regard to the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Moslems. It is remarkable that so 
thrilling a history has never been made the subject of any 
considerable book except Walter Scott’s ‘Count Robert de 
Paris,’ which, by the way, is a painful book to peruse, as it 
is full of the evidences of the weakening brain and decaying 
energies of the great romancer, and which does not do jur- 
tice to the subject, as the author had never been in Constan- 
tinople.’’ 

—A book will soon be published by Messrs. 8. ©. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago, ‘‘ Wonders and Curiosities of the Kailway ; 
or, Stories of the Locomotive in every Land,’’ by W. Sloane 
Kennedy. It has twenty-four engravings, and is Alled with 
much valuable information hitherto inaccessible to the 
general reader. It traces the rise, growth, and progress of 
the Railway, from its origin in the early struggles of Ste- 
phenson and his associates to the present influential position 


in the commerce and civilization of the age: describes the © 


Electric Locomotives of Edison and Daft, the Mountain 
Railways of the Alps, the Submarine, Atmospheric, Ele- 
vated, Verticaland Cable Railways, from India to the Andes 
and the Golden Gate. It contains a sketch of the Railway 
Postal Service and Railway Telegraph. 

—Porter & Coates, by way of correcting the statements 
that have been goingthe rounds of the newspapers to the 
effect that the Comte de Paris has suspended his work on 
the ‘‘ History of the Civil War in America,’’ and has begun 
to write a history of the reign of Lonis Philippe, have sent 
out the following extract from a letter to them from the dis- 
tinguished Frenchman: ‘The numerous political duties 
which have devolved upon me leave me but very little 
leisure. Il am devoting every hour I can spare to the prose. 
cution of my great work on the American War. The cor- 
rection of the proof-sheets of volume seventh is progressing 
favorably, but this volume will not be published without the 
following one, of which only less than a third is yet written. 
As for the history of my grandfather which I am supposed 
to write, it would be a task much above my power to under- 
take.’’ 

—‘* Laudent Omnes,’’ for Congregational singing, by the 
Rev. John E. Todd, D.D., and William E. Chandler, pastor 
and organist and chorister of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion. (New Haven, Conn.: Russell Brothers.) This little 
book is one which we are very glad to see, for it affords a 
facility for congregational singing in evening meetings, and 
also for sinaller and feebler churches nnable to procure a 
larger collection. It contains more than 200 hymns for pub- 
lic worship, set to tunes mostly familiar; there are added, 
however, some English and German chorals, and a few 
original tunes, choral in character. The selection, both of 
tunes and hymns, seems to us exceptionally good. Of 
course every one will miss ina selection of this size some 
favorite hymns, and will think that place could have been 
mace for them by omitting some other hymn; but, on the 
whole, the editors have combined in a remarkable degree 
popularity with musical and lyrical dignity. The book ts 
gotten up in good shape, with large, clear print, and flexible 
cloth binding ; and its price, twenty-five ceats, puts it within 
the reach of all congregations, 
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- had nurtured. His connection as a student with his 


from other parts of the State and from Boston were also 


LORD, THOU ART GREAT. 
(From the German of Seidl.) 


ORD, thou art great !’’ I cry, when in the east 
The day is blooming like a rose of fire. 
When, to partake anew of life’s rich feast, 
Nature and man awake with fresh desire, 
When art thou seen more gracious, God of power, 
Than in the morn’s great resurrection hour ’ 


‘* Lord, thou art great !’’ I cry, when blackness shrouds 
The noonday heavens, and crinkling lightnings flame, 
And on the tablet of the thunder-clouds 
In fiery letters write thy dreadful name. 
When art thou, Lord, more terrible in wrath, 
Than in the midday tempest’s lowering path ? 


‘* Lord, thou art great '’’ I cry, when in the west, 
Day, softly vanquished, shuts his glowing eye ; 
When song-feasts ring from every woodland nest 
And all in melancholy sweetness die ; 
When giv’st thou, Lord, our hearts more bless’d repose, 
Than inthe magic of thy evening shows * 


‘* Lord, thou art great !’’ I cry at dead of night, 
When silence broods alike on land and deep ; 
When stars go up and down the blue-arched height, 
And on the silver clouds the moonbeams sleep ; 
When beckonest thou, © Lord, to loftier heights, 
Thanin the silent praise of holy night ? 


‘* Lord, thou art great !’’ in nature’s every form ; 
Greater in none—simply most great in all; 
In tears and terrors, sunshine, smile, and storm, 
And all that stirs the heart, is felt thy call; 
‘‘ Lord, thou art great!’’ Oh let me praise thy name, 
And grow in greatness as I| thine proclaim. 
—{Golden Hours. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


HE sudden death of Professor Alpheus 8. Packard 
at Squirrel Island, Me., Saturday, July 13, de- 
prived Bowdoin College of one who has been longer and 
more prominently connected with her interests than 
any of her graduates, and the country of one of her most 
respected and successful educators. While returning 
from a walk on the beach in the afternoon he suddenly 
fell forward on his face, andin a few moments died. It 
was only a week before his death that he was the central 
figure of commencement week, presiding over the ex- 
ercises with a life and vigor remarkable for one of his 
age, and revered alike by faculty, alumni, students, and 
friends of the institution. No other person has been so 
long connected with Bowdoin as Professor Packard ; 
probably very few men have ever had such a connec- 
tion with any institution. At the first commencement, 
in 1806, he was present, and it is said he was accustomed 
to remark that he had seen every class that the college 


Alma Mater began with the class in 1816, the 
class with which John 8. Penney, late Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Maine, graduated. In 
1819 he was first elected tutor, and in 1824 he was 
made professor of languages and classical literature. 
From 1842 to 1845 he filled a vacancy in the professor- 
ship of rhetoric and oratory, and in 1864 became 
Collins professor of natural and revealed religion. The 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon him by the college 
in 1860. During the year just past, Professor Packard, 
though in his eighty-fifth year, performed the duties of 
president, and at a recent meeting of the trustees he was 
chosen acting-president for the year to come. Since 
1828 he has been a member of the Maine Historical 
Society, of which he was for a long time secretary and 
librarian. In Professor Longfellow’s ‘“ Morituri 
Salutamus,” recited by him at the fifteenth anniversary 
of the class of 1825, of which he was a member, are the 
following lines addressed to Professor Packard : 

They have all gone into the land of shadows—all save one. 

Honor and reverence, and the good repute 

That follows faithful service as its fruit, 

Be unto him whom, living, we salute. 

But though Professor Packard was pre-eminently a 
Bowdoin man, and devoted his energies largely to the 
college and its interests, he did not refrain from doing 
his part as a good citizen; and his labors as a member 
of the school board of the town, and in connection with 
the Congregational Church, have given his memory a 
place of loving respect, we might almost say of rever- 
ence, among his fellow-townsmer. The Congregational 
Church at Brunswick was completely filled at the 
funeral services. Beautiful floral tributes were placed 
in front of the pulpit, which was heavily draped. <A 
large delegation from Portland attended, and alumni 


present. Verses in memory of the deceased, written by 
Samuel VY. Cole, a former instructor in the college, were 
read. Ex-president Chamberlain made an address, pay- 
ing high tribute to Professor Packard. So highly was 
he esteemed by his fellow-citizens that in the town flags 
were at half-mast and the post-office was closed, as well 
as banks and stores, causing a general suspension of 


passages from a letter written by Dr. C. A. Bartol give 
a graphic picture of Professor Packard, and the Bowdoin 
of his day : 

“Tt is now fifty-six years since he began to teach me 
Greek. What a Grecian beauty he had of face, and melody 
of voice! No picture, such as his affectionate pupils have 
secured, can match the portrait I still see in the professor’s 


gers more musical in my ear than that guttural nert, with 
which, after a good recitation, he would at once express his 
own satisfaction and call another student up. He made on 
me that impression of love and purity which puts me for- 
ever in his debt. That he was no less kind and considerate 
than just, none of his pupils could ever doubt; and there 
can be no greater tribute of honor than the aunsimous vote 
of college boys. 

‘* His is the last to disappear of the forms of the \ Pewrdete 
instructors, the memory of all of whom is stillto me holy 
and dear. There was the saintly Upham, whose humility 
hardly lifted his eyelids or allowed aught but softness in his 
accents, as he initiated us into the Latintongue. There was 
Smyth, earnest, almost impetuous, but candid as the day, 
cherished in our hearts because his own was so warm. 
There was Newman, adding to his rhetorical lessens a per- 
sonal grace. There was Cleaveland, describing the cold 
minerals, his temperament of geniusa flame of fire. There, 
too, was Longfellow, in his bloom of youth, promise of suc- 
cess, and a fame before him, a fortune in this and other 
lands unsurpassed. 

—The meeting of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion lately held at Cottage City, Mass., was well at- 
tended and successful. The first session was held Mon- 
day evening, July 7th, and the final exercises occurred 
on Thursday of the same week. It was estimated that 
about one thousand ladies and gentlemen were in at- 
tendance. The subjects discussed ranged from the con- 
sideration of the study of Latin and Greek as a basis of 
a liberal education to the studies of primary and gram- 
mar schools, Hon. D. H. Chamberlain, of New York, 
read a paper entitled, ‘‘ Not a College Fetich; a reply 
to Charles Francis Adams, Jr.,” which was only 
another step in the discussion of the subject introduced 
by Mr. Adams at Harvard, showing that it is not yet 
over, and that the educated peop'e of the country are 
not all on one side. Besides the literary exercises, the 
programme included enjoyable excursions to Gay Head, 
Nantucket, Katama, New — Bedford, Newport, 


tute was founded over fifty years ago for the advance. 
/ment of teaching. Its past has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful, and its future is one of bright prospects. 

—It is expected that A. C. Hurd, who has been ap- 
| pointed teacher of elocution and gymnastics at Williston 
| Seminary, East Hampton, Mass., will refuse to accept 
on account of trouble with his eyes. 
| —The boarding and day school long known as Cook’s 
Institute for Young Ladies, at Poughkeepsie,-N. Y., 
will hereafter be conducted by Mr. Samuel W. Buck, 
who for many years has been the principal of the High 
School in that city. Mr. Buck is a graduate of Williams 
College, has had an experience as a teacher which 
qualifies him for the management of a successful and 
thorough school. and will no doubt continue the admi- 
rable record of success which he has made as an instruc- 
tor, and justify the anticipations of his friends in the 
‘new enterprise in which he is now embarked. 

—The Harvard Clee Club will give musical entertain- 
ments July 26 and 27 at the Ocean House, Old Orchard 
. Beach, Me. 
Professor 8. K. Murdock of Girarud College, Phila- 
delphia, is spending the summer at Perry Beach, Me. 
—Mr. Dudley Buck has refused to accept the degree 
of doctor of music, conferred upon him by Yale College. 


AT CAPE SABINE. 


HE following is, in substance, an account of the suf- 

ferings of Lieutenant Greely and party at Cape 

Sabine. The account was given at the mess-table of the 
‘‘ Thetis” by the Lieutenant : 3 


‘< When the site for the camp had been selected we set at 
once to building a house to shelter us from the severities of 
the winter. Stones were gathered together and piled in 
walls to inclose a space of about 25x17 feet. Over the top 
of this was placed the whaleboat found at Starknecht Is- 
land, left by the ‘‘ Neptune” in 1882. This formed a ridge- 
pole, and the rest of the roof was made by stretching tent 
and boat sails down to the sides of the house and pinning 
them down with rocks. Snow was heaped up to the eaves, 
which were about five feet high, to keep out the wind. In 
this miserable hut we lay down from the lst of November 
until the latter part of May. From the inside the walls were 
barely high enough to allow the men to sit up in their sleep- 
ing-bags. All during our retreat from Fort Conger fuel had 
been a very precious article. Everything was saved, of 
course, and the strictest watch kept on its issue. There 
was never enough for more than cooking purposes, so that 
all during the long, dark, bitter cold days of winter we had 
no source of warmth except our clothes and sleeping bags. 
As a matter of economy, cooking was done only twice a day, 
and then the discomforts from the smoke more than coun- 
terbalanced the little warmth which came from the blaze. 

t times it was suffocating, and the quarters would have to 
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serving out, and every precaution taken to drive the heat 
against the heating surface of the vessel. Much of the 
heat was expended in reducing the ice and snow to water 
for our tea and coffee. By using a stove devised by our- 
selves with a funnel cap over the fire, with the kettle at the 
small end, little escaped its legitimate purpose. 

At all times during our stay in the Arctic we have used 
brackish water, containing such a percentage of salt that 
the experience of all other expeditions would have seemed 
to indicate that violent scurvy should have resuited, 
whereas we had none, excepting a case in January, which 
was ofa mild,if not a doubtful form. The light was ob- 
tained from a miserable Esquimau lamp, with a single wick 
dipped in seal oil, which would furnish light for about 
eight hours a day. Only one man could read at a time by it, 
and he had te crouch down close to it. Turns would be 
taken at reading aloud. All our literature was read and 
re-read. Thesun disappeared the latter part of October, 
not to come again until the middle of February. No warmth 
could be obtained from its rays, and it was along in March 
before it shone on our hut, owing to the high hills around 
us. 

The only news that the party received of the outside world 
during all this time was. obtained from scraps of paper 
taken from a box of lemons landed by the ‘‘ Proteus ’’ before 
she was crushed by the ice. We dried these carefully and 
kept them, so that they could be read over and over again 
by each one of the party. The lemons were frozen and ina 
good state of preservation, and were of inestimable value 
to the men iu their weak and debilitated condition. Every 
Sunday I served out a quarter of a lemon to each person. 
Bread and meat rations were issued daily; all other stores 
were issued on Thursdays. On Sundays the ration was 
increased a little. 

At Conger I had been in the habit of letting each man 
choose his bill of fare when his birthday came, and | tried 
to keep it up during our reduced days at Camp Clay. Any 
little divergence that would break the monotony was of 
great value. Days tocome would be anticipated, while ref- 
erence to those past would occupy us when there were none 
ahead to look for. A favorite amusement was to make out 


tastes of the men were astonishingly varied, and when we 
look at them now seem almost ludicrous. I tried to call off 
their attention from a contemplation of the frightful situa- 
tion in which we were pleced. A series of lectures was 
begun and other intellectual amusements, all of which had a 
highly beneficial effect on the flagging spirits of the party. 
Two hours a day could be filled in by lecturing on various 
subjects of personal interest, including the United States, 
their products, etc. Each State would furnish the data, 
and when the lecture was over a general discussion would 
| be entered into by all hands, each one expressing his views. 
Mr. Rice, the photographer, would devote another hour 
,each day, either in telling stories, of which he had a large 
supply, or else would draw from his stock of general infor- 
mation, of which he had a great deal. Dr. Pavy would give 
very instructive and carefully thought up lectures on his- 
tory, despite the wretched condition of his’audience. Six 
days of the week were occupied in this manner. On Satur- 
day the subject would be moving incidents by tlood and 
field, in which each person would speak in turn. In this 
manner the personal experiences of those who went on the 
various sledging and exploring parties became familiar to 
all, and enables us now to speak most intelligently of all the 
work we have accomplished. The seventh day we rested 
quietly, each one with his own thoughts. 

The most trying position of any individual member of 
the party was that occupied by Sergeant Brainerd. Placed 
in a similar position, not one man in a thousand would have 
been as faithful to the tempting responsibilities that were 
allotted him as be was while issuing rations to the party. 
He found himself, day after day, exposed to the temptation 
of partaking of more than his share of the rapidly decreas- 
ing supplies, but he acted with heroic fidelity, and never in 
one instance abused the confidence reposed in him by his 
comrades, Indeed, he must have used less food than the 
allotted amount, as the supplies under his care turned out 
on the approach of spring fully two per cent. more than the 
most sanguine of the party had dared to anticipate. In 
this way the dreary weeks and months dragged slowly and 
hopelessly along, without leaving a ray of hupe to light up 
the souls of that doomed company of victims to the cause 
of science. 


—It would cause me less pain to deny immortality than 
todeny God’s existence. In the former case, what I lose 
is but a world hidden by clouds ; but in the latter, I lose 
this present world ; that is to say, its sun. The whole 
spiritual universe is shattered and shivered by the hand of 
atheism into innumerable glitteriag quicksilver globules 
of individual personalities, running hither and thither 
at random, coalescing and parting asunder, without 
unity, coherence, or consistency. In all this wide uni- 
verse there is none so utterly solitary and alone as a 
denier of God. With orphaned heart—a heart which 
has lost the Great Father—he mourns beside the im- 
measurable corpse of Nature, a corpse no longer ani- 
mated or held together by the Great Spirit of the Uni- 
verse—a corpse which grows in its grave; and by this 
corpse he mourns until he himself crumbles and falls 
away from it into nothingness. The wide earth lies be- 
fore such an one like the great Egyptian sphinx of 
stone, half buried in the desert sand ; the immeasurable 
universe has become for him but the cold iron mask 
upon an eternity which is without form, and void,— 


{ {Henry Ward Beecher, 
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GORDON ON HIS OWN LIFE. 


General Gordon has not found among his 
many biographers one so instructive and in- 
teresting as he is himself. From the earliest 
period of his career his letters to his nearest 
relations have formed a complete and un- 
biased narrative of his smallest actions, of 
the motives which guided them, and of the 
ideal whither they were directed. The larger 
portion of these letters have already seen the 
light of publicity, either in their original 
form or as the material of historians and 
biographers; but the correspondence in 
which General Gordon described the first 
four years of his military experience has 
been disregarded, perhaps on account of the 
copiousness of more interesting matter. 
However that may be, there is interest in the 
statement that this correspondence, which 
describes from such an exceptionally good 
source the early career of the distinguished 
writer, will be published in the course of next 
week ; and we have pleasure in being able 
to place before our readers a summary of 
what promises to prove an exceptionally in- 
teresting volume. 

While General Gordon was pursuing his 
studies at Woolwich forthe engineers he did 
not give any exceptionally brilliant promise, 
but when he received his commission, in 
1854, he at once devoted himself with re- 
markable assiduity to the duties of his pro- 
fession. While the Crimean war was passing 
through some of its most important phases 
he was employed in the construction and 
fortification of Pembroke Dock. On the 30th 
of November, 1854, he received orders to pro- 
ceed to Corfu, which he thought was due to 
family intercession, and he considered it a 
‘‘ great shame.’’ But the sense of disappoint- 
ment in not being sent tothe scene of war 
proved short lived, for on the 12th of Decem- 
ber he wrote that he was to ieave for the 
Crimea in three days. By that time it had 
become incontestable that the war would 
linger on during the winter, and that the in- 
vading army could only be sheltered against 
the climate by being placed in huts. It was 
in charge of some of these huts that Lieuten- 
ant Gordon departed for the scene of. war 
in Southern Russia. He wrote: ‘* The huts 
hold twenty-four men, or two Captains and 
four subalterns, or two field officers, or one 
General, and are rather pretty in appear- 
ance.’’ was spared the torture of travel- 
ing with them by the long sea route in one of 
the colliers hired forthe purpose, and travel- 
ed overland through France to the Mediter- 
ranean, 
is dated the day after Christmas, 1854, and 
on the 3d of January in the new year he wrote 
from Balaclava to announce his arrival in 
the Crimea. During the whole period of his 
Crimean service, which lasted from January 
3, 1855, to May 15, 1856, he wrote home fifty- 
five letters describing the events in which he 
took an active and'intelligent part. Some of 
these were mere hasty jottings in the 
trenches; others were more detailed ac- 
counts of the most striking events during 
the year which beheld the fall of the famous 
fortress, but they all evinced the keenest in- 
terest in surrounding events and a remark- 
able grasp of details. His first adventure 
occurred on the l4th of February, when he 
was new to the’ work, and is thus described 
by him : 

“TI got, after some trouble, eight men with 
picks and shovels, and also obtained from 
the Captain of the advanced trench five 
double sentries to throw out in front. It 
was the first time he had been on duty here, 
and as for myself, I never had, although I 
kept that to myself. I led forward the sen- 
tries, going at the head of the party, and 
found the ordinary sentries had not held the 
caves, which they ought to do after dark; 
so there was just the chance of the Russians 
being in them. I went on, however, and, 
though I did not like it, explored the caves 
almost alone. Wethen left two sentries on 
the hill above the caves, and went back to 
get round and post two sentries below the 
caves. However, just as we showed our- 
selves outside the caves and below them, 
bang, bang, went two rifles, the bullets hit- 
ting the ground close to us. The sentries 
with us retired in a state of mind not of the 
most enviable, and my working party bolted 
and were stopped with difficulty. And what 
was the enemy? The two sentries whom we 
had placed above the cave only a few min- 
utes before had fired at us, lost their caps, 
and bolted to the trench.”’ 

A fortnight later he was nearly hit by a 
bullet from one of the Russian rifle pits, and 
he wrote that it went about an inch above 
his head. It would be impossible to quote 
one tithe of the characteristic remarks he 
makes on the trivial incidents of a long and 


His first letter from Constantinople: 


lingering siege ; but a few more of what may 
be called his adventures may be given. His 
descriptions of the scenery are always 
graphic, we may observe en passant, and 
among other scenes he describes his ride 
over the thyme-strewn valley of Balaclava. 
Gordon took part in the attack on the quar- 
ries on the 6th of June, when the English 
held their ground against the strenuous ef- 
forts of the Russians to take the position. 
A few days afterward Gordon had another 
escape. A shell burst five yards in front of 
him, and scattered without doing him any 
harm. One of his best descriptions is that 
of the unsuccessful assault of the 18th of 
June, when the associations of the day failed 
to attract victory to the English arms: 

‘‘The Russians then opened with a fire of 
grape which was terrific. They mowed down 
our men in dozens, and the trenches being 
confined were crowded with men, who fool- 
ishly kept in them instead of rushing over 
the parapet of our trenches, and coming 
forward in a mass and trusting in some of 
them at least being able to pass through un- 
touched to the Redan. We could have then 
moved up our supports and carried the place. 
Unfortunately our men dribbled out of the 
ends of the trenches, ten and twenty at a 
time, and as soon as they appeared they were 
cleared away. Murray, poor fellow, went out 
with the skirmishers of our column, he in red 
and they in green. Hewas not out a minute 
when he was carried back with his arm shat- 
tered wi h grape. Col. Tylden called for me 
and asked me to look after him, which I did, 
and as I had a tourniquet in my pocket I put 
it on. He bore it bravely, and I got a 
stretcher and had him carried back. He 
died three hours afterward, but I am glad 
that the doctor says he did not die from loss 
of blood, but from the shock, not being very 
strong.’’ 

By far the most interesting letters of this 
series are those written while he was on 
the staff of Col. Simmons in the region be- 
tween Ararat and Batoum. Not merely does 
he give a graphic description of the country 
and of the tribes, such as the Kurds and 
Lazes, but he also relates his almost success- 
ful attempt to ascend Mount Ararat, and his 
completely successful ascent of the Mount 
Alagos, which is of only slightly lower alti- 
tude. We may extract what he says about 
the latter achievement : 

‘* We overtook our baggage at the base of 
a mountain called Alagos, 13,480 feet above 
the sea. As we hadto stop here two days 
we decided to try the ascent; so the day 
after our arrival we started with some Kurd 
guides up the mountain, and, after a good 
deal of delay, got to the place where the 
only path to the summit commences. ° Here 
we were obliged to dismount and take to our 
legs. After about two and a half hours we 
got to the top, and were extremely giad of it, 
for, although it is not to be compared to 
Mount Ararat, it is still rather difficult. We 
boiled some water on the top to ascertain the 
height and then descended. Trusting to my 
Ararat experience, I thought of descending 
on the snow, and started. I was astonished 
to find the slope much steeper than I ex- 
pected, and consequently 1 went down like a 
shot and reached the bottom one hour and a 
half before the others. A Russian doctor 
tried it after me, and in endeavoring to 
change his direction was turned round and 
went to the bottom, sometimes head fore 
most. He was nota bit hurt. The distance 
we slid down in two minutes or less was up- 
wards of 3,000 feet. There is no danger if 
one only keeps himself straight. My trousers 
are the only sufferers.’’—[ London Times. 


CADY STANTON’S DAUGHTER. 


The number of American ladies in London 
society steadily increases, but it is not often 
that American gentlemen allow so gifted a 
lady to wed in England as the one I am about 
to mention. This is Mrs. Stanton-Blatch, a 
daughter of the distinguished Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton,of New York. This lady,recently mar- 
ried to agentleman of Basingstoke, made her 
first appearance in London last Saturday as 
a public speaker. It was at a tea-meeting 
held to promote the success of Mr. Woodal’s 
amendment to the Gladstone Franchise bill 
in favor of woman suffrage. Prof. Hunter, 
Mrs. Ashton Dilke and other practiced speak- 
ers had addressed the large and fashionable 
audience, when this girlish and lovely young 
wife arose and for about twenty minutes held 
the audience entranced as if by some strain 
of music. Her voice is at once pathetic and 


sympathetic; her look far-away, as of one 
dreaming dreams of a fairer future; her 
thought both poetic and clear; her manner 
childlike in simplicity, A careful critic who 


heard it said: ‘‘ Such a speech as that comes 
from a long distance.’ 

From infancy this lady bas known in the | 
home of her parents how much patient work, | 
devotion, thought, enthusiasm, may be given | 


to a cause. She has also been trained by 


who ever recalled to me the felicities of Em- | 
erson’s style in speaking to an audience. All | 
these have gone to produce the exquisite 


speech of Mrs. Stanton-Blatch. No doubt, | 
now that her voice has been heard, she will | 
be much sought by the leaders of the woman | 


suffrage movement, but it is probable that 
she will not find it of much utility to leave 


her pleasant home for such service, for in a} A first class Literary Magazine. The organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific circle, contain- 


few days now the said movement will have | equired Reading of the course 


passed its crisis, and the women of England 
will either have the suffrage or they may bid 
farewell to it fora century at least. The new 
franchise bill will admit to vote 2,000,000 of 
laborers, nearly all ignorant, more than half 
of them unable to read or write. There is an 
advancing generation whoare being educated 
in the new public schools, but they have not 
been waited for.—{ From a London Letter. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY 
CENTURY. 


This Magazine for August is, as usual, the 
Midsummer Holiday Number. It is especially 
notable for the beauty of its illustrations, 
for short stories, anecdotal papers, out-of- 
door sketches, etc., adapted to the vacation 
season. It contains the 


OPENING CHAPTERS OF TWO 
NOVELETTES, by Henry James 
and H. H. Boyesen. 

HUMOROUS SHORT STORIES, by 


Frank R. Stockton and “Ivory 
Black.” 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
ARTICLES, on British Wild 


Flowers, by John Burroughs; with 
over & dozen illustrations of the fox-glove, 
primrose, daisy, daffodil, etc., etc., by Al- 
fred Parsons. 

Recent Architecture in America, 
III. Commercial buildings, by Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 

Onthe Track of Ulysses, by W. J. 
Stillman. Illustrated by Harry Fenn. 
The first of a series of papers of rare archwxo- 
logical interest, describing a cruise in the 
Mediterranean, undertaken at the expense of 
‘* The Century Magazine.”’ 

SKETCHES OF PERSONAL IN- 
TEREST, concerning 

Chinese Gordon, 

Gen. Sam Houston (Portraits. ) 
Queen of Roumania (Portraits. ) 

DR. SEVIER, by George W. Cable. This 

part contains stirring descriptions of the Con- 

tederate troops leaving New Orleans, and of 
the march of the 7th Regiment down Broad- 

way, June, 1861. 

OTHER CONTRIBUTORS are 


Washington Gladden, Edward Eggleston, 

W. D. Howells, Maurice Thompson. 

Edith M. Thomas, George Parsons Lathrop, 
and others. 


Topics of the Time. Open Letters. Bric-a-Brac. 
Price, 35 Cents ; $4.00 a year. Sold every- 
where. 
Tue Century Co., New York, N. Y. 
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drills. AN INVALUAB COLLECTION. 
The first number will appear Saturday, Aug. 2. 
Subscription price - - 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


ing one-half of the 


with the special departments of Local Circles, 
Questions and Answers on the Books in the course, 
C. L. 8S. C. Work and Notes on the Required Read- 


articles from the foremost writers of the country. 


Vol. IV will begin with the October number. 


THE YOUTHS’ C. L. 5S. C. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


Chautauqua in August. 
Life made on the grounds by our special artist. 
Full accounts of all children’s meetings. 


In clubs of five or more 
MBINATION OFFER. 


The ae Assembly Daily Herald, aad Youths’ 
Address Dr. YT. L. FLOOD, Meadville, Pa 


HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


lection of Bounv Votumes of Vocal or Instru- 
mental Music, alike in shape, binding and pm 
but not otherwise connected. Each book has 
200 to 250 pages, Sheet Music Size. Collectively 
they contain 4,000 pieces, the best of at least 50,- 
000 pieces. and are therefore choice collections. 


Uniform Price, $2.00 Boards!; $2.50 Cloth; 


3,00 Gilt. 
VOCAL. INSTRUMENTAL. 
Gems of English Song. 


Musical Favorite. 
Gems of Scottish Song. Cluster of Gems. 
Gems of German Song. Gems of Strauss. 
Gems of Sacred Song. Gems of the Dance. 
Beauties of Sacred Song. Welcome Home. 
Franz’s Album of Song. 


Pearls of Melody. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. Piano at Home, Duets. 
Minstrel Songs. 


Organ at Home. 
Operatic Pearls. Reed Organ Melodies. 
Operatic Gems, 


Home Circle, Vol. I. 
Home Cirele, Vol. IL 


Silver Chord. 
Creme de la Creme, Vol. 


Silver Wreat 
Household Melodies, Vol. 


L. Creme de la Creme, Vol. 
——— Melodies, Vol, 
I 


Pianoforte Gems. 


Shower of Pearls. Pianist’s Album. 
World of Song. Fountain of Gems. 
Sunshine of Song. Musical Treasure. 


Wreath of Gems. 


Full descriptions and contents sent out on ap- 
plication. Pieces and accompaniments may be 
played on Piano or Reed Organ. 
above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


The Best Book Extant 
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CONSOLIDATED 
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BY MAIL. EXPRESS. 
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Words only, Board Covers, 22 cts. ; 20 cts. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous o Pain 
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paper. 
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Mass. 
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R. JULIAN HAWTHORNE contributes to the 

eurrent number of the ‘‘ North American Re 
view” a very readable article, from which we give our 
readers a generous extract : 


It is not contended that any American should write an 
“English” or anything but an ‘‘ American” novel. 
The contention is, simply, that he should not refrain 
from using foreign material, when it happens to suit 
his exigencies, merely because it is foreign. Objective 
writing may be quite as good reading as subjective 
writing, in its proper place and function. In fiction, no 
more than elsewhere, may a writer pretend to be what 
he is not, or to know what he knows not. When he 
tinds himself abroad, he must frankly admit his situa- 
tion ; and more will not then be required of him than 
he is fairly competent to afford. It will seldom happen, 
as Hawthorne intimates, that he can successfully repro- 
duce the inner workings and philosophy of European 
social and political customs and peculiarities ; but he 
can give a picture of the scenery as vivid as can the 
’ aborigine, or more so; he can make an accurate study 
of personal native character; and, finally, and most im- 
portant of all, he can make use of the conditions of 
European civilization in events, incidents, and situations 
which would be impossible on this side of the water. 
The restrictions, the traditions, the law, and the license 
of those old countries are full of suggestions to the stu- 
dent of character and circumstances, and supply him 
with colors and effects that he would else search for in 
vain. For the truth may as well be admitted ; we are 
at a distinct disadvantage, in America, in respect to 
the materials of romance. Not that vigorous, pathetic, 
striking stories may not be constructed here; and there 
is humor enou;th, the humor of dialect, of incongruity 
of character ; but, so far as the story depends for its 
effect, not upon psychical and personal, but upon phys- 
ical and general events and situations, we soon feel the 
limit of our resources. An analysis of the human soul, 
such as may be found in the ‘‘ House of the Seven 
Gables,” for instance, is absolute in its interest, apart 
from outward conditions. But such an analysis cannot 
be carried on, so to say, 77 vacuv. You must hawe solid 
ground to stand on; you must have fitting circum- 
stances, back-ground, and perspective. The ruin of a 
soul, the tragedy of ‘a heart, demand,.as a necessity of 
harmony and picturesque effect, a corresponding and 
conspiring environment and stage—just as, in music, 
the air in the treble is supported and reverberated by 
the bass accompaniment. The immediate, contempo- 
rary act or predicament loses more than half its meaning 
and impressiveness if it be re-echoed from no sounding- 
board in the past—its notes, however sweetly and truly 
touched, fall flatly on the ear. The deeper we attempt 
to pitch the key of an American story, therefore, the 
more difliculty shall we find in providing a congruous 
setting for,it ; and it is enteresting to note how the masters 
of the craft have met the difficulty. In the ‘‘ Seven 
Gables”’—and | take leave to say, that if I draw illustra- 
tions from this particular writer, it is for no other reason 
than that he presents, more forcibly than most, a method 
of dealing with the special problem we are considering— 
Hawthorne, with the intuitive skill of genius, evolves a 
background, and produces a reverberation, from materi- 
als which he may be said to have created almost as much 
as discovered. The idea of a house, founded two hun- 
dred years ago upon a crime, remaining ever since in 
possession of its original owners, and becoming the 
theater, at last, of the judgment upon that crime, is a 
thoroughly picturesque idea, but it is thoroughly un- 
American. Such a thing might conceivably occur, but 
nothing in this country could well be more unlikely. 
No one before Hawthorne had ever thought of attempt- 
ing such a thing; at all events, no one else, before or 
since, has accomplished it, The preface to the romance 
in question reveals the principle upon which its author 
worked, and incidentally gives a new definition of the 
term ‘‘romance ”—a definition of which, thus far, no 
one but its propounder has known how to avail himself. 
It amounts, in fact, to an acknowledgment that it is im- 
possible to write a ‘‘novel” of American life that will 
be at once artistic, realistic, and profound. A novel, he 
says, aims at a ‘‘ very minute fidelity, not merely to the 
possible, but to the probable and ordinary course of 
man’s experience.” A romance, on the other hand, 
‘while, as a work of art, it must rigidly subject itself to 
laws, and while it sins unpardonably so far as it may 
swerve aside from the truth of the human heart, has 
fairly a right to pervert that truth under circumstances, 
to a great extent, of the writer's own choosing or crea- 
tion. If he sees fit, also, he may thus manage his at- 
mospherical medium as to bring out and mellow the 
lights, and deepen and enrich the shadows, of the 
picture.” This is good advice, no doubt ; but it reminds 
one of the renowned physician advising the poor patient : 
** All you need is to enjoy yourself thoroughly, to see 
only pleasant people and places, and to live upon 


the fat of the land,” The patient acknowledges the 
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| play their phantasmagorical antics, without exposing 
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soundness of the counsel, but he has not the means of 
following it. We can all understand, however, that the 
difficulties would be greatly lessened could we but con:- 
mand backgrounds of the European order. Thackeray, 
the Brontés, George Eliot, and others, have written great 
stories, which were not obliged to be romances, because 
the literal conditions of life in England have a pictur- 
esqueness and a depth which correspond well enough 
with whatever moral and mental vision we may project 
upon them. Hawthorne was forced to use the scenery 
and capabilities of his native town of Salem. He saw 
that he could not present these in a realistic light, and 
his artistic instinct showed him that he must modify or 
veil the realism of his figures in the same degree and 
manner as that of his accessories. No doubt, his pecu. 
liar genius and temperament eminently qualified him to 
produce this magical change ; it was a remarkable in- 
stance of the spontaneous marriage, so to speak, of the 
means to the end ; and evea when, in Italy, he had an 
opportunity to write a story which should be accurate 
in fact, as well as faithful to ‘‘the truth of the human 
heart,” he still ,preferred a subject which bore to the 
Italian environment the same relation that the ‘‘ House 
of the Seven Gables” and the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter ” do to the 
American one ; in other words, the conception of Dona- 
tello is removed from literal realism as much further 
than Clifford or Hester Prynne as the inherent romance 
of the Italian setting is above that of New England. 
The whole thing is advanced a step further toward 
pure idealism, the relative proportions being mainained. 

“The Blithedale Romance” is only another instance 
in point, and here, as before, we find the principle ad- 
mirably stated in the preface. ‘‘In the old countries,” 
says Hawthorne, ‘* a novelist’s work is not put exactly 
side by side with nature; and he is allowed a license 
with regard to every-day probability, in view of the im- 
proved effects he is bound to produce thereby. Among 
ourselves on the contrary, there is as yet no Faery 
Land, so like the rea) world that, in a suitable remote- 
ness, we cannot well tell the difference, but with an at- 
mosphere of strange enchantment, beheld through which 
the inhabitants have a propriety of their own. This 
atmosphere is what the American romancer needs. In 
its absence, the beings of his imagination are compelled 
to show themselves in the same category as actually 
living mortals; a necessity that renders the paint and 
pasteboard of their composition but too painfully dis- 
cernible.” Accordingly, Hawthorne selects the Brook 
Farm episode (or a reflection of it) as affording his 
drama ‘‘a theater, a little removed from the highway of 
ordinary travel, where the creatures of his brain may 


them to too close a comparison with the actual events of 
real lives.” In this case, therefore, an exceptional cir- 
cumstance is made to answer the same purpose that 
was attained by different means in the other romances. 

But in what manner have our other writers of fiction 
treated the difficulties that were thus dealt with by Haw- 
thorne?—Herman Melville cannot be instanced here ; 
for his only novel or romance, whichever it be, was also 
the most impossible of all his books, and really a terrible 
example of the enormities which a man of genius may 
perpetrate when working in a direction unsuited to him. 
I refer, of course, to ‘‘ Pierre, or the Ambiguities.” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s two delightful storics are as 
favorable examples of what can be done, in the way of 
an American novel, by a wise, witty, and learned gentle- 
man as we are likely to see. Nevertheless, one cannot 
avoid the feeling that they are the work of a man 
who has achieved success, and found recognition 
in other ways than by stories or even poems and 
essays. The interest, in either book, centers round one of 
those physiological phenomena which impinge so 
strongly upon the domain of the soul ; for the rest, they 
are simply accurate and humorous portraitures of local 
dialects and peculiarities, and thus afford little assist- 
ance in the search fora universally applicable rule of 
guidance. Doctor Holmes, I believe, objects to having 
the term “‘ medicated” applied to his tales; but surely 
the adjective is not reproachful ; it indicates one of the 
most charming and also, alas! inimitable features of his 
work. 

Bret Harte is probably as valuable a witness as could 
be summoned] in this case. His touch is realistic, and 
yet his imagination is poetic and romantic. He has dis- 
covered something. He has done something both new 
and good. Within the space of some fifty pages, he 
has painted a series of pictures which will last as long as 
anything in the fifty thousand pages of Dickens. Tak- 
ing ‘‘ The Outcasts of Poker Flat” as perhaps the most 
nearly perfect of his tales, as well as the most truly 
representative of the writer’s powers, let us try to guess 
its secret. In the first place, it is very short—a single 
episode, succinctly and eloquently told. The descrip- 
tions of scenery and persons are masterly and memorable. 
The characters of these persons, their actions, and the cir- 
cumstances of their lives, are as rugged, as grotesque, as 
terrible, and also as beautiful, as the scenery, Thus an 
artistic harmony is established—the tning which is lack- 


ing in so much of our literature, The story moves 
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swiftly on, through humor, pathos, and tragedy, to its 
dramatic close. It is given with perfect literary taste, 
and naughtin its phases of human nature is either exten- 
uated or set down in malice. The little narrative can be 
read in a few minutes, andcan never be forgotten. But 
it is only an episode ; and it is an episode of an episode 
—that of the Californian gold-fever. The story of the 
Argonauts is only one story, after all, and these tales of 
Harte’s are but so many facets of the same gem. They 
are not, however, like chapters in a romance ; there is 
no such vital connection between them as develors a 
cumulative force. We are no more impressed after 
reading half a dozen of them than after the first ; they 
are variations of the same theme. They discover to us 
no new truth about human nature ; they only show us 
certain human beings so placed as to act out their naked 
selves—to be neither influenced nor protected by the re- 
wards and screens of conventional civilization. The 
affectation and insincerity of our daily life make such a 
spectacle fresh and pleasing to us. But we enjoy it be- 
cause of its unexpectedness, its separateness, its unlike 
ness to the ordinary course of existence. It is like a 
huge, strange, gorgeous flower, an exaggeration and in 
tensification of such flowers as we know; but a flower 
without roots, unique, never to be reproduced. It is 
fitting that its portrait should be painted; but, once 
done, it is done with ; we cannot fill our picture-gallery 
with it. Carlyle wrote the History of the French 
Revolution, and Bret Harte has written the History 
of the Argonauts; butit fs absurd to suppose that a 
national literature could be founded on either episode. 
But though Mr. Harte has not left his fellow-crafts 
men anything to gather from the lode which he opened 
and exhausted, we may still learn something from his 
method. He took things as he found them, and he 
found them disinclined to weave themselves into an 
elaborate and balanced narrative. He recognized the 
deficiency of historical perspective, but he saw that 
what was lost in slowly-growing, culminating power 
was gained in vivid, instant force. The deeds of his 
character could not be represented as the final result of 
long-inherited proclivities ; but they could appear be- 
tween their motive and their consequence, like the 
draw—aim—fire ! of the Western desperado—as short, 
sharp, and conclusive. In other words, the conditions 
of American life, as he saw it, justified a short story, or 
any number of them, but not a novel; and the fact that 
he did afterward attempt a novel only served to con- 
firm his original position. I think that the limitation 
that he discovered is of much wider application than we 
are prone ‘to realize. American life has been, as yet, 
nothing but a series of episodes, of experiments. There 
has been no such thing as a fixed and settled condition 
of society, not subject to change itself, and therefore af- 
fording a foundation and contrast to minor or individual 
vicissitudes. Wecannot‘write’American-grown novels, 
because a novel is not an episode, nor an aggregation of 
episodes ; we cannot write romances in the Hawthorne 
sense, because as yet we do not seem to be clever 
enough. Several courses are, however, open to us, and 
weare pursuing them all. 
stories,” accounts of episodes needing no _ historical 
perspective, and not caring for any; but so far as one 
may judge, we write the best short stories in the world. 
Secondly, we may spin out our short stories into long- 
short stories, just as we may imagine a baby six feet 
high ; it takes up more room, ‘but it is just as much ‘a 
baby as one of twelve inches. Thirdly, we may graft 


our flower of romance on a European stem, and enjoy © 


ourselves as much as the European novelists do, and 
with as clear aconscience. We are stealing that which 
enriches us and does uot impoverisb them. It is silly 
and childish to make the boundaries of the America of the 
mind coincide with those of the United States. We nee 
not dispute about free trade and protection here ; litera- 
ture is not commerce, nor is it politics. America is not 
a. petty nationality, like France, England, and Ger- 
many ; but ,whatever in such nationalities tends toward 
enlightenment and freedom is American. Let us not, 
therefore, confirm ourselves in a false and ignoble con- 
ception of our meaning and mission in the world. Let 
us not carry into the temple of the Muse the jealousies, 
the prejudice, the ignorance, the selfishness of our 
‘“‘Senate” and ‘‘ Representatives,” strangely so called 
Let us not refuse to breathe the air of heaven, lest there 
be something European or Asian init. If we cannot 
have a national literature in the narrow, geographical 
sense of the phrase, it is because our inheritance tran- 
scends all geographical definitions. The great American 
novel may not be written this year,’or even in this cent- 
ury. Meanwhile let us not fear to ride, and ride to death, 
whatever species of Pegasus we cancatch. It can do 
us no harm, and it may help us to acquire a firmer seat 
against the time when our own, our very own, winged 
steed makes his appearance. 


A 


Again the blackbirds sing ; the streams 
Wake, Laughing, from their winter dreams ; 
And tremble in the April showers 


The tassels of the maple flowers. — WHITTIER, 
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PLANS FOR THE CREMATORY. 


A plot of lan‘ has been purchased in New- 
town, L. I., by the United States Cremation 
Company, and ground is to be broken for a 
crematory in about two months. The Secre- 
tary of the society, E. A. Caswell, said yes- 
terday: 

‘¢ The directors of the company are to meet 
once a week until one of the many plans pre- 
sented by architects is adopted. Then the 
work will go right on. The building will 
have a rich effect without any pretentious 
ornaments. The chimney will be in the 
shape of an obelisk. Much delay was caused 
by listening to the wishes of some of the 
directors regarding the site of the crema 
tory. These directors thought it ought to be 
on Manhattan Island, in order that it might 

be within easy reach of everyone in the city. 
They were anxious, too, for a stylish edifice. 
In both considerations they were finally 
overruled for the following reasons : 

‘‘The crematory at Newtown will be opp»- 
site to the Lutheran cemetery, and on very 
high ground, overlooking New York city on 
one side and Sheepshead Bay on the other. 
It can be easily reached from the Seventh 
Stroet, the Twenty-third Street, and the 
Ninety-third Street ferries. The crematory 
will be ninety minutes from Madison Square. 
It is about equi-distant from cither end of 
New York City. The price of the land was 
less than it would bein New York, and hence 
more money was left for a building. 

‘*The land cost between $2,000 and $3,000 
Of thecapital stock of $25,000 there has been 
$14,00) taken. The building, we expect, will 
cost from $12,000 to $15,000, and acrematory 
furnuce after the pattern of that at Gotha, 
Germany, one of the best we know of, and ip 
which hundreds of bodies have been burned, 
will cost $3,000. We have a complete de- 
scription of the Gotha crematory, and are 
going to improve on it, we hope. The gen- 
eral plan for the building will inctude recep- 
tion rooms, and a chapel or hall, with a cata- 
falque at the remote end of the room, and a 
pulpit or reading desk beyond the catafalque 
and near the wall. Neither the body nor the 
coffin will be seen after it is placed in the 
catafalque, unless it is desired by those in 
charge of the last rites. Of course there 
will be different arrangements at the funer- 
als, according to the wishes of those inter- 
ested. Probably the usual way will be to 
place the body with the coffin and flowers or 
gifts, if desired, on the catafalque, over 
which will be a covering or pall, which will 
hide the coffin from view of the audience. 
Then the body will be lowered intu the fur- 
pace, and before the services are over the 
body will be half consumed. There can be 
no complaint that it is a nuisance, for the 
neighborhood of the LutLeran cemetery and 
the outskirts of Williamsburgh are lugubri- 
ous already.’’ 

‘* Won't the chance of quickly and com- 
pletely getting rid of a victim tend to increase 
murders by poison ?”’ 

‘‘No. Unieas a reputable physician gives 
a death certificate the body will not be re- 
ecived.’’ 

‘‘ What will be the charge ?”’ 

** Not over $25 or $30 for each incineration. 
The operation will be over in an hour. No 
flame touches the body. The temperature 
of the furnace will be 2,000° Fahrenheit. Lot 
air destroys the body inside of an hour, 
leaving a residue of pure white ashes weigh- 
ing aboat four per cent. of the body. These 
the friends may take away with them. The 
crematory will be in operation before win- 
ter.—[New York Times. 


HOW A PILOT COOKS HIS LUNCH. 


While standing on the front part of a Ful- 
ton Ferry boat just before she started, a 
young man observed a long stick protruding 
from the steam-pipe of the boat lying in the 
next slip. He wondered what could be the 
use of such an arrangement, and the more 
he wondered the less he knew about it. He 
did not see any steam in the act of climbing 
the stick, nor did he see the stick in the act 
of performing any useful office. Neither 
was itornamental. By and by a man came 
out of the pilot-house and walked along the 
deck tothe steam-pipe. Then he reached up 
and took hold of the stick and gave it what 
is known in common parlance as a yank. 
The young man held his ears, but it did not 
go off. The concealed end of the stick sim- 
ply rose out of the steam-pipe. On the end 
of it—the s.ick, not the steam-pipe—bhung a, 
common piece of fishing-net, made into a 
heat pouch. In the pouch reposed four. 
shining yellow articles. 


of a deck hand near by. 
**Them’s eggs,”’ was the answer. 


‘‘Eggs? Why does that man put eggs in 
the steam-pipe ?’’ 

‘‘Why, to boil ’em. What’n {hander did 
you s’pose® That’s the pilot, an’ he’s been 
a-cookin’ his lunch—hard-boiled eggs. I 
eer think any blanked fool could see 
that.’ 

And the deck band walked away disgust- 
ed, while the young man acquired a nutri- 
tive, hard-boiled idea. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE’S LATIN. 

‘‘ Thirty years ago,’’ says James .Freeman 
Clarke, ‘‘I tried the new method of pro- 
nouncing Latin. I in Italy. 
My wife, to see a pri@yt pass by, 
asked me the meaning of the tunsure. At 
that moment, not recollecting its insignifi- 
cance, I said, ‘I don’t know; but thereisa 
priest, and | will ask him.’ Not knowing 
Italian then, I first constructed a Latin sen- 
tence. I thought I had made it very well, 


and then I put it exactly, as I imagined, into 
the Italian pronunciation, got it ready to say, 


and then went to him and said it. ‘Eb! Che 
dite?’ be asked. Ir-peated it again. ‘ Ah,’ 
said he, ‘I understand. Here, take this man 
to a confessor. 
sins.’ This was as near as I ever came to 
the Continental pronunciation of Latin ; and 
| have never tried it siuce.’’—[Every Sat- 
urday. 


“FINANCIAL. 


The adverse influences which have been 
at work during the week past are appar- 
ently of aserious nature, more so, how- 
ever, for the apprehension they pro luce_ 


Ile wants to confess his) 


cipal one of which is the almost assured 
great crop of wheat and the extraordi- 
nary promise of the other cereal crops— 
taken into account with the fact that the 
recent weather iu Russia and India has 
worked damage to their ccreal crops, 
which is going to affect materially the 
yield. 

This week’s careful estimate, made up 


from statistics gathered by the New York 


‘*Evening Post.” gives in detail, by States, 
the wheat yield, so far as can be judged 
at this date, in the United States. The 
aggregate, in bushels, of this estimate, 
foots up 553,488,000 bushels, against 
424 590,000, which was the actual yield 
of last year. If this result should be re- 
alized, this year will prove by far the 
most prosperous year in wheat produc 
tin that this country has ever had. 


Looking at some of the figures given as 


the probable wheat yield of the different 


States, in the statistics referred to, we are 
struck with the remarkable and rapid de 
velopment of the productive resources of 
some sections of the country. In Califor- 
nia, for instance, the estimate is 65 000.- 
000 bushels this year against about 36 000,- 
(00 last year, and about the same in 1882 
The estimate for Kansas this year is 49.,- 
000,000 bushels against 30,000 000 Jast 
year, and about 31,000,000 in 1882. Other 
| States exhibit less change, but with largely 


than from any real bearing they are likely | ‘increased figures. 


to have on the movement which has} 


started in favor of a return of confidence 
in mercantile and financial circles. ‘The 


first of these is the closing of several cot-| .nq 1881. 


ton manufactories in New England for a 
limited period, and which may lead to a. 
partial suspension of other of the leading 


mills, in o.der to adjust the production to | 


The effect on railroad earnings of such 


crops may be judged by the effect result- 


ing from the phenomenal crops of 1880 
The following seasons, in these 

'cases, gave some unprecedentedly great 
earnings ; and but for the partial failures 
of 1882 and 1883 in some of the crops, to 
gether with other resulting causes, we 


the demand. This is similar in effect to the | snould not have suffered to ao extreme an 


partial stoppage in coal mining; and while | 


it may result in loss to the companies in- 
terested, it will prove beneficial to the 
market for the goods manufactured by 
the companies, and will prevent its being 


extent the protracted reaction of 1882, 
1883, and 1884, culminating in the recent 
crisis. The stock and bond markets are 
now showing unmistakable signs of bet- 

terment, and we urge all investors who 


overstocked for the present and next/are in a condition to pay for their pur- 


season's trade. Other than the dimin- 
ished profits, we can see no cause for any 
serious apprehension on account of this 
conservative course. 

The se2ond influence which has created 
fear during the week is that of failures in 
some of the Western States (especially in 
Ohio and Indiana) of several banking 
firms and manufacturers, and of several 
dry goods firms in New York, prominent 
among which of the latter is the very old 
and highly respected firm of Messrs. Hual- 
stead, Haines & Co. But when these cases 
are investigated, it will be found that in 
almost every instance the insolvency dates 
back fora considerable period of time, and 
that a process of bridging over difficulties 
has been resorted to, until the banks, 
which, in the city especially, are exercis- 
ing great caution, have determined that 
they are not called upon to take further 
risks in thts tiding-over business. [low 
many firms may be forced into suspension 
or liquidation because of this new policy 
of the banks we cannot tell, but the 
sooner the actual state of things in the 
dry goods business develops, under this 
process, the better it will be for the general 
trade. We believe that the bulk of the 
trade is in a very sound condition, and 
that the cases are exceptional where a re- 
sort to a suspension will be necessary. 
The less this single-named accommodation 


paper is floated in these times the better. 
We don’t apprehend that the unfortunates | 
are very numerous, s0 that timid people 
had better not sacrifice any good bargains 
in securities on account of their fears. 

It is a notable fact that these mercantile 


troubles are scarcely producing a ripple | 
in the security markets, and yet it is not. 
strange ; for those who are used to study- 
ing these markets have wisely concluded 
that they have already had their turn at 


shrinkage, and have fully discounted the 
probable situation. 
gone so low that under any contingency 
they are not likely to go much lower, 
‘‘ What are those?” asked the young man While there are—on the other hand— 

. causes at work which are bound to tell in 
favor of appreciation of values ; the prin- 


Prices have 


chases to invest all the means they can 
safely spare before the movement shal! 
have carried prices up to much higher 
figures. The money market is so low 
that we can hardly quote it; the ruling 
rate for call money in the Exchange is 
one per cent. per annum. ? 

The bank statement exhibits the follow. 
ing result : 


Specie, increase................ 4,119,000 
Legal tenders, increase........ 1,745.30 
Deposite, increase.............. 5,236,100 
Reserve, increase.............. 4,555,275 


This increases the surplus reserve to over 
$28,000,000—a figure scarcely ever ex- 
ceeded in the history of the National banks 
of this city. 


WANTS. 


[ Carcs a7 nut more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
‘or Afteen cents per line, It is the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free oniy such 
notices (f wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able « pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others who ure not able.| 


Wanted.—A caretaker for girls in an inst!tu- 
tion. Address, mail, Whitney, 284 Belle- 
ville Ave, Newark, N. J. . 
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‘HARDWARE TRADE: 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure al! cases of ma- 
laria) disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr.J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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DEGREES CONFERRED ON LADIES. 


For the first time in this country a lady 
has just attained the degree of M.A. The 
lady in question, Miss Mary Clara Dawes, 
passed the matriculation examination in 
January, 1879, gaining the forty-seventh 
plece in the honors division. Last year, at 
the B.A. examination, having obtained a 
place in the first division at the pass exam!- 
nation, she gained also honors in classics, 
with the first place in the second class. At 
the examination just concluded she is placed 
fourth in the list of the M.A.’s of the year 


who have taken the degree in the first branch 


of examination—that is, in classics with an- 
cient and modern history. The other two 
branches are mathematics with natural phil- 
osophy, and mental and moral philosophy 
with political economy. In the second and 
third branches there are only three success- 
ful candidates, who are all men. For the 
information of those who are not conversant 
with the usages of the university it is requis- 
ite to say that the places at the M.A. exami- 
nation have no definite and absolute value, 
but have reference only to the relative profi- 
ciency of the candidate as compared with 
others who have chanced to present them- 
selves atthe sametime. The candidate who 
is fourth one year might be first at another 
time, or vice versa, there being no class list 
to mark absolute proficiency. This latter 
fact is somewhat remarkable, as the M.A. 
examination in both classics and mathe 
matics is the highest in the university. Al- 
though the ladies have as yet only one M.A., 
fifty of them have obtained the degree of 
B.A., three that of B.M., and eight the de 
gree of B.8. No lady has yet attained to the 
doctorate. The ladies who have passed the 
matriculation examiration amount already 
to several hundreds. At the examination 
for matriculation just held, and of which the 
result will not be known for several days, 
the total number of candidates rose to nearly 
1,000. The number of ladies was pretty 
nearly the same as last year—about 120. 
The male candidates showed an increase of 
some thirty or forty. But, on the whole, the 
contingent of ladies in the university seems 
.aély, if things go on as at present, to be 
come before long one of very considerable 
importance in the numbers added to the list 
of members.—[{London Daily News. 


GOVERNOR CLEVELAND AS A STU- 
DENT. 


He has been a constant student all his life. 
His are faculties which hunger for and delight 
in study always. He has a capacious and 
clear understanding. His is the intuitive in- 
stinct of the quick and alert observer, as well 
asthe careful hubit of the conscientious in- 
vestigator. He has great application, which 
is another name for will-power. He has also 
a discriminating taste. He distinguishe: be- 
tween things. He selects the best. His im- 
agination is a marked aid. It enables him 
to vivify facts by pictorializing them. Never 
except to abet a genial humor is his imagina- 
tion let run into extravagance. He has a 
memory that is marvelous. A fact, a person, 
a principle, or a sentiment in prose or verse, 
never passes before him without being stereo- 
typed on his recollection. He can repeat 
pages of prose after a single reading. It is 
noteworthy that be remembers prose substan- 
tially and poetry literally. The rhythm and 
music of the latter chain and charm his mind. 
Long after he has forgotten who the author 
of some noble and diverting verses is, and 
when he cannot recall when he learned them, 
he can repeat them with correctness and ad- 
mirable feeling, if only some event or some 
incident in conversation makes them appo- 
site. Those nearest to him find that his mind 
is stored with these gems of the Muses. An 
omnivorous reader, he retains the substance 
of facts, but the very words and forms of 
ideas of beauty are treasured by him. His 
wit is penetrating and quiet in its play. It is 


' never made by him the servant of malice. It 


is employed to aid fancy; it is used to light 
up some dark place with its disclosing beam ; 
it is resorted to as a swift means of exposing 
sophistry, or pretense, or bumbug; it is 


‘availed of to bring out truth by surprise or 


contrast ; but it is never enlisting in a work 
of causing or reflecting hatred or of holding 
up to ridicule the misfortunes or infirmities 
of others. He has a benevolent heart, and is 
incapable of using his faculties for malevo- 
lent purposes. The work he has done in large 
trusts has made the country familiar with his 
qualities as a reformer and a statesmen. The 
personal man as revealed to his friends, and 
as imperfectly suggested in what we have 
written, has a simplicity of nature and a 


sterling quality of self-reliance, modesty, 
and courage which prevent either station 
from inflating, or responsibility from appall- 
ing him.—[Albany Argus. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE JUDENGASSE. 


Visitors to Frankfort-on-the-Main this 
summer will find that one of the sights 
marked for them to see in the guide books 
has disappeared. The Judengasse, of which 
there has only one side been standing since 
1872, is now under final sentence of destruc- 
tion, and in a few weeks’ time there will not 
be one stone standing of iton another. The 
street, to tell the truth, was never very pict- 
uresque in itself—certainly not so much so 
as many other parts of Frankfort; butit was 
an interesting historical monument, dating 
back to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
when it was the exclusive Jews’ quarter, and 
was safely walled in, the gates being shut 
on Sundays and holidays, as well as on the 
occasions of the Emperor’s visits to the city. 
It was only in 1808 that these gates were de- 
molished, and the restrictions on the Jews 
removed. Since then the Frankfort Jews 
have spread throughout the city; only the 
poorest and most wretched were left in the 
Judengasse, and its destruction will be an 
undoubted sanitary improvement.—( Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


OLD ZEKE AND THE BICYCLE MAN. 


Old Zeke came along where a party of bi- 
cyclists, ‘‘ nickle-platers,’’ stood about their 
machines. One of them winked for some fun 
and said: ‘‘What have you got there, old 
man 

‘*Sassfrus, boss.”’ 

** What’s it good for?” 

**Hit good for medicine in de spring, boss. 
Take all dem pimples off’n your face, sho’. 
KinI sell you a bunch? Jes er nickle.” 

He didn’t sell any, and after hesitating a 
moment spoke up: 

** Kin I ax yer som’n, boss ®”’ 

**Go ahead.”’ 

“What dat ar thing yer straddle uv jes 
now ?”’ 

“*Oh, that’s a bicycle.’’ 

Sab 

A bicycle—bicycle.”’ 

** Yes, sah, boss, thankee, sah.’’ Then a 
silence, followed by: ‘‘ Boss, what do you do 
fur livin’?’’ This in evident trepidation. 

No answer. 

Then, actually retreating; ‘‘Case ef yer 
wuks es hard at yer bizness as yer does to 
run dat ’ar thing yer mighty quick ha’— 
nuff to get a sho’ nuff hoss.’’—[Detroit Free 
Press. 


BREAKFAST DISH. 


A dainty breakfast dish may be made in 
this way: To cold eorned or roast beef, 
minced and freed from gristle and strings, 
add an equal quantity of mashed or sliced 
boiled potato. Mix well together and season 
with pepper and salt. Put into afrying-pan 
a large cupful of boiling water, with half as 
much gravy from which the fat has been 
skimmed, and a teaspoonful of made mus- 
tard. If you have no gravy, substitute soup 
stock or a cupful of soup left over from yes- 
terday. Boil up briskly before stirring in 
the chopped meat and potato. Toss and 
stir until the contents of the pan area bub- 
bling, smoking heap. Be careful that the 
hash is not too stiff. Add more boiling 
water should the meat and potato absorb the 
liquid too rapidly, and do not let the bash 
stick to the bottom of the pan. The country 
housekeeper who has plenty of butter can 
improve this dish by stirring a tablespoonful 
into the hot water and gravy. If you have 
neither gravy nor stock, doulle the quantity 
of butter, dissolving in the boiling water. 
Serve in a deep covered dish. 


IT WAS SENT TO HER MOTHER. 


A certain pretentious shopper, after teas- 
ing the clerk of a dry goods store beyond the 
forbearance limit, pompously ordered a 
spool of thread to be sent to her house. 
It was agreed that she should be made an 
example of, and a warning to her kind. She 
was surprised, and her neighbors were in- 
tensely interested, shortly after she had ar- 
rived at home. A common dray drawn by 
four horses proceeded slowly up to her door. 
On the dray, witb bare arms, were a number 
of stalwart laborers. They were holding on 
vigorously to some object which she could 
not see. It was a most puzzling affair. 
The neighbors stared. After a deal of whip- 
cracking and other impressive ceremonies, 


the cart was backed against the curb. 
There, reposing calmly end up, in the 
center of the cart floor, was the iden- 
tical spool of thread which she had “ or- 
dered.’’ It seemed to be coming all right. 
With the aid of a plank it was finally rolled, 
barrel fashion, to the sidewalk. After a 
mortal struggle it was ‘‘up-ended”’ on the 
purchaser’s doorstep. The fact that the 
purchaser came out a minute later and 
kicked her own property into the gutter de- 
tracted nothing from it.—Albany Argus. 


—WaALTER LEARNED, in ‘‘The Century.’’ 


MARJORIE’S KISSES. 


Majorie laughs and climbs on my knee, 

And I kiss her, and she kisses me. 

I kiss her, but I don’t much care, 

Because, although she is charming and fair, 
Marjorie’s only three. 


But there will come a time, I[ ween, 

When, if I tell her of this little scene. 

She will smile and prettily blush, and then 
I shall long in vain to kiss her again, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Bend for Hand-Book, by mall, frea, to 


J. & FR. 
| & Carmine 8t., 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, ' 


« ‘Ils of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
“yery Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, 
RRANTED. Catalogue sent cnt Frees 


"VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinaetl. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Belle 
ooka, etc., etc cata. 
‘sent free. Add 


reas 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


b known te the sinos 
&4. Church, Chapel, Schoo 
and other bells; also Chimes and P 


Meusely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


When Majorie's seventeen. 


tm BEST THING KNOWN ‘oe 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAGZ. 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 138 the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
aiways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


PROTECTION from LIGHTNING ! 


Quimby’s Improved System. 


The only system that affords ABSOLUTE protec- 
tion from lightning. Has been tested more than 
fifty years, without a failure. Before assuining con- 
trol of the business, the subscriber was, for mere 
than twenty-five years, connected with Mr. Quimby, 
and has a thorough knowledge of the system. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
NO. 64 COLLEGE PLACE, 
Corner Chambers St., New York. 


From Pole to Pole 


AYER’s SARSAPARILLA has demonstrated its 
power of cure for all diseases of the blood. 


The Harpooner’s Story. 
. New Bedford, June 1, 1883. 
Dr. J.C. AYER & Co.—Twenty years ago I 
wasa meonner in the North Pacific, when five 
others of crew and myself were laid up with 
v9 Our bodies were bloated, gums swollen 
bleeding, teeth loose, purple blotches all 


Church Furniture. 


R. GEISSLER, 127 Clinton Place, West Eights 


t, New York. 


5. 5. Banners, 


CHURCH and LODGE FURNITURE. Send 
73 Portland St. Maas. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


tained 


SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Ilustrated Cata 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 


W c YOUN Sour AGENT, 731 ARCH 8. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Fast Potato Diggin 


THE MONARCH POTATO DIGGER 


Saves its cost yearly, FIVE 
OVER, to every farmer. 


Write for FREE 
illustrated postal in Six Brilliant 
that cost us $2000 to publish. 


Monarch Manufacturing Co., iti. 
Campaign Goods, 

We are headquarters fur OPEN 
NET WORK BANNERS, ‘FLA 
BSuits,Capes, Shirts. 
Torches. Pict 


and all Camp, ui 
CLUBS Was 
Compiler 
Sample Badge 10c., 3 for 
doz. Portraits of 
dates, size 12x 16, Wec., 4 
for 25¢., 1 doz. 60c., for #. 
Our Prices defy competitien 
Send for sampl sand 
I ACTIR'S 
10 Barclay St. New York. 


over us, and our breath seemed rotten. Take it 
by and large we were pretty badly off. All our 
lime-juice was accidentally destroyed, but the 
captain had a couple dozen bottles of AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA and gave us that. We recov- 
ered on it quicker than I have ever e¢ 2n men 
brought about by any other treatment fos Scurvy, 
and I’ve seen a good deal ofit. Seeing no men- 
tion in your Almanac of your Sarsaparilla being 
good for scurvy, I thought you ought to know of 
this, and so send you the facts. 

Respectfully yours, Ratpa Y. WinearTe. 


The Trooper’s Experience. 
Masven, Basutoland (S. Africa,) March7, 1883. 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co.—Gentlemen: I have 
much pleasure to testify to the great value of | 
our Sarsaparilia. We have been stationed 
ere for over two years, during which time we 
had to live in tents. Being under canvas for 
such a time brought on what is called in this 
country ‘‘veldt-sores.’” I had those ecres for 
some time. I was adviscd to take your Sarsa- 
—_ two bottles of which made my sores 

ig A rapidly, and I am now quite well. 

Yours truly, T. K. BoDEN, 
tate Cape Mounted Riflemen. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


Is the only thoroughly effective blood-purifier, 
the only medicine t ater eradicates the — of 
Scrofula, Mercury, and Contagious D 

from the system. 


PREPARED BY 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
by all sts: Price $1; 


AGENTS - WANTED for the new book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just by Elizaleth 
Stuart arion He other Eminen'! 
Writers. The grandest book of ara ta sell 


aday. Send for Circulars. pecimen 
ttc..toA.D. WORTHINGTON artford, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED for the LIVES OF 


BLAINE. AND LOGAN 


to 
Terms, etc., 
MARTFORD PUBL CoO.. Hartford. Conn. 


d for Circulars, 


LEX fog book, CRIED 
Nations exhumed: obliterated 


“Low w price 
MERADL CARRET grand O., 66N. 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been td tested and in- 
d by thousands of 
ought to have it on sale. sien POR 
D. & WILTBERGER, Prop’r, Philadelphia 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 
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in his office. 


usual, very polite. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


95 


_ July 24, 1884. 


PASTORAL WORK. 


A man about fifty years of age recently 
spent partof an afternoon with me. I give 
a portion of our conversation verbatim. 
After an hour’s general conversation I said: 

‘‘ Let’s change the subject. I wrote you a 
letter some months ago on spiritual mat- 
ters.’’ 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said he, “and just here I want to 
thank you for it. It’s the first time a min- 
ister ever spoke to me onthe subject. [don’t 
know why; I was never skeptical—never 


. wanted to argue the matter—never felt like 


it ; but somehow no minister ever mentioned 
the subject to me before. I have talked with 
other persons about it, but no minister ever 
spoke to me on the subject.”’ 

—**Tf you believe on Jesus Christ as your 
Saviour, you ought to make such profession. 
I can imagine circumstances in which one 
might be a Christian, and not unite with the 
church ; but when everything is favorable, a 
true Christian will desire to unite with God's 
people.”’ 

‘“‘T believe it firmly, andI have told my 
wife that the reason that I did not unite with 
the church must bethat I was too much of a 
coward.’’ 

‘Tf you trust Christ as your Saviour, you 
ought to unite with the church, and I hope 
you will do so at the first opportunity.”’ 

He said, ‘I will.’’ 

- This man’s father was an elder for many 
years in the church within two miles of which 
this son was born and has always lived. The 
son’s wife and six of his children were mem- 
bers of that same church. And yet he made 
this statement to me—‘‘ No minister ever 
spoke to me about persona! religion before.”’ 

I have written this to show that, in some 
cases, persons are waiting and anxious to be 
spoken to on this all-important subject. [am 
glad to know this man is now a member of 
the church, and bas been with Ged’s people 
at the table of their and his Lord.—[The Rev. 
Henry P. Thompson. 


A NOVEL REMEDY AGAINST BORES. 


One of the ex-officers of South Carolina, 
among the sundry charges of his office, had 
‘‘onechignon.’’ The Charleston ‘‘ News and 

’Courier’’ makes this explanation for him: 
‘* We have it, however, on good authority 


that there was nothing criminal even in this | 


apparent stretch of the privilege of furnish- 
‘ng an office. Mr. Leslie was notoriously 
industrious, impatient, observant and invent 
ive. Inthe first days of his occupancy of his 
luxurious office he was excessively annoyed 
by the interruption of cailers, to gratify 
whose idle curiosity he was obliged to leave 
his work. Walking down the street one day 
a well dressed female ina store caught his 
eye, and, wondering why the lady tarried so 
long, he approached and discovered that the 
figure wasadummy. He passed en, medi- 
tating first about the figure, then by a nat- 
ural association of ideas to women in gen- 
eral, and next about the politeness of South- 
erners to women, and just here an original 
idea struck him. He was sure that no one, 
at least no Southerner, would attempt to in- 
terrupt him while he seemed to be talking to 
a woman. If a quick-sighted New Yorker 
could mistake a dummy for a lady, why 
should not other people ? Nosooner thought 
than done. The figure was made and placed 
Leslie worked with his back to 
the door and his face to the figure. People 
came and looked and waited and walked 
away. The thing acted like a charm, and 
the few certs for calico, buttons, hooks and 
eyes and a chignon were amply repaid by the 
saving in the valuable time of the land com- 
missioner. 


A MAN WHO LIGHTED A CIGAR 
- WITH A $50 BILL. 


‘*That’s a cool fellow,’’ said an uptown 
manufacturer, pointing across Chestnut 
Street, where Colonel ——~,the Chief of the 
Water Department, was waiting for a car. 
‘* Let me tell you something which happened 
a few days ago to a friend of mine, whose 
large establishment consumes a great deal of 
water, and who has frequently favors to ask 
the Water Department. He recently visited 
the Chief’s Office and found Colonel —— as 
My friend, before pre- 
ferring all his requests, took a $50 bank bill 
from his pocket and passed it over to the 
Chief, who spread it upon the desk before 
him. Hedid not uttera word at the moment, 
but when his visitor was about to go away, 
said : 

‘** Now, my dear sir, what is [this ‘for?’ 
holding up the bill, 


***Oh! that’s to buy cigars for the boys,’ 
was careless reply.. 

Yes,’ said Colonel —— ; ‘then Isuppose 
that you ar: fond of the weed yourself ?’ 
‘*My friend said that he enjoyed nothing 
better than a good cigar. 

«Then allow me,’ said the Colonel, 
suavely, to insist upon your trying one of 
these,’ taking downa box of Henry Clay 
Specials. 

‘* With acareless gesture Colonel —— rolled 
up the $50 bill into a paper lighter, and 
slowly lit his own cigar. This done, the 
Colonel turned with an easy and polite mo- 
tion and said: ‘ Permit me,’ and he held the 
blazing bill under the nose of my amazed and 
startled friend, whose eyes had now become 
almost as big as dinner plates. With two or 
three gasping inhalations he managed to get 
a light. He kept his eyes upon the bill until 
it burned to the very fingers which held it. 
My friend gets purple in the face every time 
he thinks of the affair, and confided it to me 
simply to warn me how to behave myself at 
the Water Department.’’—(| Philadelphia 
Record. 


DOWN FAME'S LADDER. 


The wreck of a once handsome man stood 
before Justice Smith yesterday in the Tombs 
Police Court charged with intoxication. 

‘*General,’’ said the Court, with a tinge of 
sadness, ‘‘I’m sorry to see that you have 
fallen so low.’’ 

‘*Who amI?’’ defiantly asked the pris- 
oner. 

‘‘You were Brigadier-General Thomas 
Eagan, but now you area miserable drunken 
tramp.’’ 

I’m not; I’m worth $40,000,000.”’ 

The Justice shook his head, and on learn 
ing from Officer Conners that Eagan had 
acted very strangely in the street, ordered 
that the complaint be changed to insanity. 

‘* Eagan,’’ remarked the Court, when the 
prisoner was brought up again, ‘‘ you served 
in the Union army with great credit. Your 
record while in General Meade’s division was 
particularly brilliant, but you have been 
tighting a stronger enemy since, and it has got 
the better of you. You are sent tothe care 
of the Commissioners of Charities and Cor- 
rection. Officer Maurice Finn will take you 
to the jail.”’ 

‘* Justice,’ said Finn, with a slight tremor 
in his voice, ‘‘I would rather be excused.”’ 

“Wh y 9”? 

‘‘f fought under Eagan at Gettysburg.”’ 

‘‘Do you recognize the change in him ?”’ 

‘*Indeed [do. He was a fine-looking man 
then, and fought like a tiger. He drank 
heavily at that time, but was a good and 
kind officer.”’ 

‘*Let some one else take the prisoner 
down,’’ said the Court to the sergeant ; 
‘*Vinn is excused.”’ 

In September last General Eagan had Will- 
iam H. Westbrook, a white-haired man, then 
recently discharged from a lunatic asylum, 
arrested on the charge of assault. They had 
had a quarrel in a saloon over forty cents 
which Westbrook claimed that Eagan owed 
him. After hard words Westbrook struck 
Eagan in the eye, was arrested and fined. 


Some years ago the floods carried away a 
bridge on the Michigan Central, and until it 
could be replaced there was a suspension of 
traffic. Said the general superintendent to 
the master bridge builder: ‘‘ You must put 
all your men on that bridge ; they must work 
all night, and the bridge must be completed 
by daylight. Thechief engineer shall furnish 
you with the plan, and you can go right 
abead.’’ Early next morning the general 
superintendent, in a very doubtful frame of 
mind, met the bridge builder: ‘‘ Well,’’ said 
the general, ‘‘did the engineer give you a 
plan for the bridge ?’’ ‘‘ General,’’ returned 
the old man, slowly, ‘“‘the bridge is done, I 
don’t know whether the picture is or not.’’ 
—[St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Elizabeth is a Buffalo girl about eight years 
old. when asked how far she had got in her 
geography lessons, the little woman said: 
‘*We are inthe Alps now. And whatdo you 
think ? The girls there wear short red skirts 
and a sort of green jacket laced in front and 
behind, with pnffed sleeves. I don’t just re 
member what kind of stockings they wear, 
but I think they are blue.’’ ‘‘ Well !”’ ex- 
claimed the paralyzed parent when she could 
recover breath, ‘‘ but where are the Alps, 
child ?”’ ‘“*I don’t know,’’ was the artless 
response. ‘It doesn’t say anything about 
that.’? That shows pregress. The elective 
in that child’s next course should be dress 
reform. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Miss Gertrude Griswold, the latest 
American prima-donna who has made a 
London success, is a niece of Mr. Bret 
Harte. 

—King John of Abyssinia has made a 
present of an elephant to Queen Victoria. 
He had probably heard that she wanted a 
good substitute for John Brown. 

—The English Government has offered 
150,000 pounds for four of the pictures 
in the Blenheim collection. It offered 
70,000 pounds for the Ansedei Madonna 
alone. 

—Monday, July 14, was a jubilee day 
in Middletown, Connecticut,that day being 
the hundredth anniversary of its incorpora- 
tion as acity. There was a parade four 
miles long, and 20,000 spectators. 

—It is reported that certain capitalists 
of Berlin have determined to establish a 
Japanese colony in that city. The colo- 
nists will be chosen so as to represent all 
the handicrafts in which the Japanese 
excel. 

—The authorities of Vienna recently 
caused the arrest of two Mormon mission- 
aries who were in that city drumming up 
recruits for Utah, for which act the New 
York ‘‘ Evening Telegram ” thanks, para- 
graphically, the Viennese Government 
on behalf of the United States. 

—During the celebration recently of 
the French Independence Day at Pondi- 
cherry,the capital of the French possessions 
in India, arocket exploded in a building 
containing a large quantity of fireworks, 
and a fearful explosion resulted. Fifteen 
people were killed and many — in- 
jured. 

—In the Velkovsky Cemetery a slab of 
black granite resting upon a base of gray 
granite has been placed above the grave 
of Tourgueneff, bearing only his name 
and the years of his birth and death. The 
inscription being in the Russian language, 
there probably was not room for anything 
more. 

—The funeral of the late Prince of 
Orange took place July 17 at The Hague. 
and was conducted with great pomp. 
Representatives of al] the royal houses o! 
Europe took part in the procession, and 
wreaths were received from the Prince ot 
Wales and members of the nobility of 
other coun®ies. 

—One of the Connecticut delegates to 
the late National Democratic Convention 
at Chicago, Mr. Charles H. Andrews, was 
so overcome by the excitement and men 
tal strain caused by the convention that 
he became insane, and had to be confined 
in an asylum for the insane at Toledo, 
Ohio, after he had started for his home in 
Connecticut. 

—During the celebration in Paris of the 
fall of the Bastile, the decoration on one 
of the prominent buildings included a 
German flag, which was insulted by a 
howling Parisian mob, and finally torn 
down. Great excitement prevailed fora 
while, but when Prime Minister Ferry 
apologized to Prince Hohenlohe, the 
German Ambassador at Paris, affairs be- 
came quieter and the incident is now con- 
sidered to be at an end. 

—An express train on the Manchester 
and Sheffield Railway (England) was 
wrecked July 16, in which twenty-five 
persons were killed and forty injured. 
Such accidents are comparatively so in- 
frequent in England, that when they do 
occur they are made much more of than 
with us, asa rule. 
even try to prevent their occurrence again 
and to punish the guilty parties, if the acci- 
dent should have happened to be the re- 
sult of criminal negligence. This is a 
state of civilization we have not yet at 
tained in this country. 


SIMPLY WONDERFUL! 


The cures that are being made in Brewin all 
chronic diseases, by a new Vitalizing Treatment, 
which is taken by inhalation and which acts di- 
rectly on the weakened nerve centers and vital 
organs, restoring them to the normal activities 
which had been lost are simply wonderful/ If 


ou are in need of such a treatment write 
rs Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard Street, Phila- 
delphia, for such documents and reports of cases 


as will enable you to Joese for yourself whether 
it will be of any use in your particular case. 


It is probable that they | 
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Scrofula Symptoms 


Often show themselves in the spring montha Swell- 
ings, enlarged joints, pustular eruptions, abscesses, 
running sores, sore eyes, etc., are someof the forms 
of this disease. It is often hereditary, but may be 
acquired by want of pure air, by improper food, and 
other causes which weaken the body and pollute 
the blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proved itself the 
great remedy forscrofula. It expelsevery impurity 
from the blood. 


“ [had scrofulous sores that ran all the time. I took 
six bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and they are gone.”’ 
Mrs. Louisa CORSON (aged 76), Bridgeton, Me. 


Purify your Blood 


“T have been troubled with varicose veins and a 
scrofulous humor for a dozen years. Since I began 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla my leg has entirely 
healed.” C. M. Frenca, Franklin, N. H. | 


“IT was severely afflicted with scrofula, and for 
over a year had two running soreson my neck. Took 
five bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and consider my- 
self cured.” C. E. Lovesoyr, Lowell, Masa, 


“ I suffered three years with blood poison. I took 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, and think I am cured.” Mrs. M. 
J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
by C. L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Sedentary habits, mental worry, nervous 
excitement, excess or imprudence in eat- 
ing or drinking, and various other causes 
induce Constipation followed by general 
derangement of the liver, kidneys, and 
stomach, in which the disorder of each 
organ increases the infirmity of the others. 

he immediate results are Loss of A - 
tite, Nausea, Foul Breath, Heartburn, Plat. 
ulence, Dizziness, Sick Headaches, failure 
of physical and mental vigor, distressing 
sense of weight and fullness in the stomach, 
and increased Costiveness, all of which are 
known under one head as Dyspepsia. 

Inevery instance where th 
not originate from scrofulous taint in the 
blood, AYER’s PILLs may be confidently 
relied upon toeffect acure. Those cases 
not amenable to the curative influence of 
AYER’S PILLS alone will certainly yield if 
the PILLS are aided by the powerful bl 
purifying properties of AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA. 

Dyspeptics should know that the longer 
treatment of their malady is postponed, 
the more difficult of cure it becomes. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Never fail to relieve the bowels and pro- 
mote their healthful and regular action, 
and thus cure Dyspepsia. Temporary 
ear goa all do permanent harm. The 

tful activity into which the enfeebled 
stomach is spurred by “‘bitters,”’ and alco- 
holic stimulants, is inevitably followed 
by reaction that leaves the organ weaker 
than before. 

“‘Costiveness, induced by my sedentary 
habits of life, became chronic; AYER’s PILLs 
afforded me speedy relief. Their occasional use 
has since kept me all right.” HERMANN BRING- 
Horr, Newark, N. J. 

“I was induced to try AYER’sS PILLS as a 
— for Indigestion, Constipation, and 

Headache, from which I had long been a suf.- 
ferer. I found their action easy, and obtained 
prompt relief. They have benefited me more 
than all the medicines ever before tried.” M.V. 
Watson, 152 State St., Chicago, Jil. 

“They have entirely corrected the costive 
habit, and a improved my general healtb.” 
Rev. FRANCIS HARLOWE, Atlanta, Ga. 

“The most effective and the easiest physic I 
have ever found. One dose will quickly move 
my bowels and free my head from pain.” W. 
PaGE, Richmond, Va. 

“A sufferer from Liver Complaint, Dys- 

pepsia, and Neuralgia for the last twenty 
years, AYER’S PILLs have benefited me more 
than any medicine I have ever taken.” P.R. 
RocERs, Needmore, Brown Co., Ind. 

“For Dyspepsia they are invaluable.” J.T. 
HaYeEs, Mexia, Texas. 


AYER’S PILLS, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Ridees Food, in co 
Sradisdinetion to 


els. For this reason, it 
is specially adapted to 
those seasons when 


thirty years in 1 Eng. 

land and America. It 

is a perfectly safe and 

$1.25 an 


In cans, 35c 
Send to WOOLHICH & Co, 


Mase tne for pamphlets (free). 


conditions. 
rugyzists. 


Send six gente 
BW 


will help 


world. Fortunes workers sure. 
At once address Tauz & Co.. Augusta, Maine, 
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